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IDYLLS AND IDEALS OF CHRISTMAS. 


I. WHAT I WANT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BY ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


F I had the power to produce exactly what I want for 
| next Christmas, I would have all the kings and emper- 
ors resign and allow the people to govern themselves. 

I would have all the nobility drop their titles and give 
their lands back to the people. I would have the Pope 
throw away his tiara, take off his sacred vestments, and ad- 
mit that he is not acting for God— is not infallible — but is 
just an ordinary Italian. I would have all the cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, priests, and clergymen admit that they 
know nothing about theology, nothing about hell or heaven, 
nothing about the destiny of the human race, nothing about 
devils or ghosts, gods or angels. I woulq have them tell 
all their “ flocks” to think for themselves, to be manly men 
and womanly women, and to do all in their power to increase 
the sum of human happiness. 

I would have all the professors in colleges, all the teachers 
in schools of every kind, including those in Sunday schools, 
agree that they would teach only what they know, that they 
would not palm off guesses as demonstrated truths. 

I would like to see all the politicians changed to statesmen, 
—to men who long to make their country great and free, — 
to men who care more for public good than private gain — 
men who long to be of use. 

I would like to see all the editors of papers and magazines 
agree to print the truth and nothing but the truth, to avoid 
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all slander and misrepresentation, and to let the private 
affairs of the people alone. 

I would like to see drunkenness and prohibition both 
abolished. 

I would like to see corporal punishment done away with 
in every home, in every school, in every asylum, reformatory, 
and prison. Cruelty hardens and degrades, kindness reforms 
and ennobles. 

I would like to see the millionaires unite and form a trust 
for the publie good. 

I would like to see a fair division of profits between capi- 
tal and labor, so that the toiler could save enough to mingle 
a little June with the December of his life. 

I would like to see an international court established in 
which to settle disputes between nations, so that armies could 
be disbanded and the great navies allowed to rust and rot in 
perfect peace. 

I would like to see the whole world free — free from 
injustice — free from superstition. 

This will do for next Christmas. The following Christ- 
mas I may want more. 


Il. CHRISTMAS, THE HUMAN HOLIDAY. 


BY REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE, D. D. 


Our Puritan ancestors looked askance at Christmas and 
discouraged its celebration, because from their point of view 
it “savored of popery.” But as we have become better ac- 
quainted with it we find that it savors not only of popery, 
but of paganism as well. Not only that, it goes beyond what 
we ordinarily mean by paganism, and savors very strongly of 
humanity. 


Most people whom we meet on the street take it for 
granted that Christmas originated with the birth of Jesus, 
and they go so far as to express their astonishment that any- 
one not holding their peculiar ideas of Jesus should claim to 
have any rights in Christmas or to take any interest in it. 
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As matter of fact, howeve., the day and its great deep 
human meanings were in existence uncounted ages before 
Christianity was ever heard of. Other holidays have a local 
significance, and some of them rise to the dignity of even a 
national meaning; but more than all others put together, 
Christmas is found to belong to humanity. This, of course, 
is true only of that part of humanity — which, however, in- 
cludes what we call ordinarily the civilized world — which 
lives north of the equator. 

Among the early peoples of the childhood world the sun 
was worshipped as the bright and life-giving deity. He was 
the bringer of light, of warmth, of flowers, of fruits, the giver 
of all that made life sweet and desirable. When he started 
on his southward journey, as the cold and the winter came 
on, to them he seemed to be going away and leaving them 
a prey to the malevolent spirits of the ice and the storm 
against which they had so little natural protection. Or, to 
put it another way, he appeared to them to become decrepit 
and old, to be losing his power, and to be in that dying con- 
dition which we figuratively speak of still as the characteris- 
tic of the “old” year. 

But at the time of the winter solstice a glad change ap- 
pears. He reaches the furthest point of his southern journey 
and turns toward them once more with all the promise of 
spring. This, then, to them was the re-birth of their sun- 
god. And they celebrated it with every kind of rejoicing. 
In Rome, for example, there was the Saturnalia, in which the 
people, as they believed, resurrected for a time the peace, the 
equality, the happiness of the golden age of the past. They 
exchanged gifts; they offered each other mutual congratula- 
tions and good wishes; they broke out in all the characteris- 
tic features and gladness of the Christmas time. A similar 
thing was true in the other nations of the north. 

Turning to church history we find that Christmas was not 
one of the original festivals, and that even when it came to 
be celebrated there was no general agreement as to the time 
of year. 

Nobody knew then and nobody knows now not only the 
day but even the month or the year in which Jesus was born. 
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Some contended for a date in May or April; others for Jan- 
uary. But the Bishop of Rome eurried his point at last, and 
somewhere near the middle of the fourth century the present 
date was practically agreed upon in the church. 

This is simply another illustration of the * worldly wis- 
dom ” of the Roman Catholic Church in accepting and bap- 
tizing an institution or custom which was too deeply rooted 
in the popular heart for it to overthrow. Hardly a single 
feature of the Christmas season was originated by the church. 
The house decoration, the mistletoe, the yule log, — all these 
are contributions of nations outside of Christendom which 
have been adopted and at lasi become general. 

It is apparent, then, as was said at the outset, that Christ- 
mas is a human institution, and not the monopoly of any na- 
tion or any religion. 

Christianity has indeed in some quarters added to it a new 
and higher significance. It has always meant gladness at the 
birth of new life, beauty, cheer, hope. It has always meant 
home happiness and rejoicing. It has always meant good- 
will. The heart of it has always been unselfish joy in the 
welfare of others. Christianity has added to these in some 
cases the thought of a higher life and a more spiritual hope. 

In view of its origin and past history, what is the ideal of 
its celebration to-day for us? What gifts ought we to offer 
to others, and what ought we to wish to receive for ourselves 
as the Christmas time comes round ? 

Robert Louis Stevenson was once asked what he would 
choose if he could have three gifts for the asking. It was 
perhaps because of the sadness of a lifelong invalidism that 
he said: first, health ; secondly, five hundred a year (a mod- 
est competence certainly, in these days of abounding and 
increasing wealth); then, thinking for a little, musingly he 
added: lastly, friends. Health, a modest competence, friends. 
Certainly enough to make possible the attainment of the 
best things in life. 

Assuming health, which carries with it the ability of at 
least a modest self-support, I have been accustomed to say 
that the three best things in the world are these: first, 
love; second, friendship; third, the ability to help. In the 
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light of these, which seem to me the noblest objects of hu- 
man desire, it is apparent that no one can have a monopoly 
in this world of the good things of life. The things which 
can be monopolized are not the ones which are of the high- 
est value or which are essential to the sweetest and truest 
human living. Even in the physical realm the air, the sun- 
shine, the moon at night, the wide expanse of stars, the 
mountains, and the ocean, —all these are free to anyone 
who makes himself capable of appreciating them. 

So human love is not denied to any who is willing to love. 
Friendship is shut out only from those who are not them- 
selves friendly; and no one lives who has not the ability and 
the opportunity to share with God that which is divinest and 
most godlike, 





the rendering some service to some body or 
soul which needs. 

My Christmas wish then for all who read these words is 
that they may taste the sweetness of love, enter into the 
joys of friendship, and know the divine beneficence of help- 
ing some one at present less fortunate than themselves. In 
these words are we to find the living spirit of the human and 
the eternal Christmas. 

At the end one suggestion: few are the people so selfish, 
so self-contained that they do not expand at least a little and 
open their hearts and their hands as Christmas time comes 
round. They might learn then, if they would think a little, 
that the universal gladness of Christmas is proportioned to 
the extent of its unselfishness. People are happy not in 
what they get, so much as in what they give. The atmos- 
phere is joyous and alight with the pleasure reflected from 
a thousand faces, and each is glad because he catches the re- 
flected gladness of all who are about him. 

Strange then, is it not, that more people do not learn the 
lesson? Strange, is it not, that it does not seem to occur to 
them that what is sweet and good for the 25th of December 


might be equally sweet and good throughout the year? 
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Ill. SANTA CLAUS. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Most tangible of all the gods that be, 

O Santa Claus — our own since Infancy ! — 
As first we scampered to thee — now, as then, 
Take us as children to thy heart again. 


Be wholly good to us, just as of old: 

As a pleased father, let thine arms enfold 
Us, homed within the haven of thy love, 

And all the cheer and wholesomeness thereof. 


Thou lone reality, when O se long 

Life’s unrealities have wrought us wrong : 
Ambition hath allured us, — fame likewise, 
And all that promised honor in men’s eyes. 


Throughout the world’s evasions, wiles, and shifts, 
Thou only bidest stable as thy gifts : — 

A grateful king re-ruleth from thy lap, 

Crowned with a little tinselled soldier-cap : 


A mighty general —a nation’s pride 
Thou givest again a rocking-horse to ride, 
And wildly glad he groweth as the grim 
Old jurist with the drum thou givest him : 


The sculptor’s chisel, at thy mirth’s command, 

Is as a whistle in his boyish hand ; 

The painter’s model fadeth utterly, 

And there thou standest, — and he painteth thee : — 


Most like a winter pippin, sound and fine 

And tingling-red that ripe old face of thine, 
Set in thy frosty beard of cheek and chin 

As midst the snows the thaws of spring set in. 


Ho! Santa Claus — our own since Infancy — 
Most tangible of all the gods that be ! — 

As first we scampered to thee — now, as then, 
Take us as children to thy heart again. 
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IV. THE ARYAN AT CHRISTMAS. 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


The old devout Semite conceived of nature as buttressed 
with God. To his Oriental imagination it appeared that the 
universe would fall but for the eternal rampart of a First 
Cause behind it. This first cause seemed to blow matter out 
of a vacuum — something out of naught. 

For these reasons the Asiatic investigation of nature has 
never been scientific, but simply teleological. The Semite has 
sought to find, not the Thing, but the Beyond. Hence his 
concept of nature has been mystical and obscure. Why it 
is that Semitic thought rests not on sequence and relation 
but on a causeless cause is a thing not easily apprehensible. 
At all events mystery is out of Asia; science is out of 
Europe and the West. 

Unlike the Semite is the Aryan. The man of Arya has 
never much concerned himself with final causes. To him it 
has never seemed very useful or satisfying to find a cause 
that is causeless. For this reason the Aryan gods have 
always been inhabitants of nature. The Hindu and Iranian 
deities lived in the universe, not out of it. So also with the 
gods of the Greek. They, too, as much as Titans and men, 
lived within the universal sphere; they acted in place and 
time and in the conditioned manner. To the Aryan seers 
and poets it never seemed necessary to support and buttress 
nature with an uncaused cause outside of it. That is to say, 
the Aryan concept of the universe is fundamentally scien- 
tific and human, while the Semitic concept is mystical and 
deistic. Asia has contributed teleology to mankind ; Europe 
has contributed the correlation of forces. The Semite has 
furnished faith; the Aryan has invented science. 

To the philosophical mind that aspect of the civilized life 
which shows the superposition of Asiatic faith over European 
science, of Semitic theology over Aryan knowledge, of final 
cause over natural interpretation, is the most wonderful 
phase of the intellectual history of mankind. This is the 
precise phase which now prevails in the world. It is Europe 
against Asia. It is the old wrestle of Aryan with Semite. 
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It is the conflict of knowledge with belief. It is the sceptic 
crushing the believer. It is the tug of Indo-Germanic thought 
and investigation with Oriental mysticism and faith. It is 
the struggle of the knowledge-seeking intellect with that 
other intellect which places a single cause once for all and 
refuses to go further. It is the strife of Darwin with Abra- 
ham —the contest of California with Canaan. It is the 
audacity of that mind which yields itself to the dominion of 
a universe resting on nothing but itself, contrasted with the 
passive despair of that mind which is satisfied to support the 
universe with something that holds to it for support! 

It is for these bottom reasons that we have in our New 
Atlantis a revival of old Aryan beliefs and sentiments and 
traditions. Ahura-Mazdao shines out once more behind the 
sun. Brahma is contesting the throne with Jahveh. Almost, 
the gods of the Vedas begin to prevail again. Almost, Olym- 
pus with its hierarchy is set up once more on earth. Al- 
most, the poetic fancies and rhapsodies of the Aryan singers 
and mythmakers of the dawn are felt again in the human 
breast. And so, on the other hand, the Semitic dominion is 
shaken not a little; knowledge begins to prevail over tradi- 
tional belief —as it needs must sooner or later prevail — 
throughout the world. 

How hardly do the old myth and tradition of Shem any 
longer in the absence of evidence survive! Strong, strong 
is the adventurous Japheth! He was the elder brother, and 
he is the conqueror! The Aryan mind, long under the 
dominion of the Oriental spell, freeing itself by littles, begins 
quite rapidly to substitute science for the unsupported dogma 
and dream of the East. In doing so it is aided and insti- 
gated by ethnic influences almost as old as the human race. 
Every myth and tradition, every mystical institution and 
ceremony handed down out of the vision of the Orient, is 
now attacked by the Aryan; it is put in a crucible and 
assailed with intolerable fire. 

In this way the Christmas festival, deeply planted in the 
usages of all the West-Aryan races, is scrutinized and rein- 
terpreted and held in new concept and purpose by the pre- 
vailing peoples. If the mythical anniversary of the birth of 
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the Christ be still regarded with fervor and celebrated with 
more than medieval éclat, it is because of a certain ethnic 
fact and principle underlying the Christmas tide and giving 
thereto its significance and vitality. This fact is that Christ- 
mas itself is ultimately an Aryan and by no means a Semitic 
festival. It was in the first place a fact and feast of paganism, 
and only in the secondary intent a fact and feast relating 
to the birth and work of the Poor Man of Capernaum. 
Christmas was adopted out of paganism because as an 
already existing institution it, like Easter, seemed to the 
early church a necessary, or at least a most useful part of 
her own observance and ceremonial. The transplanted in- 
stitution of Christmas was regarded for long by the igno- 
rant folk of the middle ages as a peculiarly God-given part 
of Christian observance, having its significance wholly with 
respect to the Christ and his salvation. 

With the dawn of modern inquiry, with the attack of 
knowledge on credulity, and with the rising prevalence of a 
larger view of history and of human life, the mystical and 
superstitious part of Christmas began to die away, but the 
poetical and human part has remained and still remains in 
the most flourishing and withal happy anniversary of the 
year. The Aryan concept of nature and man survives in 
the winter snows. Woden hurling his hail makes a holiday, 
and the reindeer of the snowy north come cantering with 
candies. The old Brahmanical and Teutonic notions and 
fancies come back out of the oblivion of ages, reviving in 
the human mind, rising like bubbles from the unfathomable 
springs of our old race life, and breaking on the surface 
what time the yule log is brought in, and the holly is hung, 
and the feast is spread, and happiness is rekindled on the 
common hearthstone of our humanity. 

The new Christmas is a surviving aspect of ancient Aryan- 
ism inspired with merrymaking, flecked with laughter and 


hope, warmed with generosities, and only slightly reminis- 


cent of the unknown date and mystical circumstances sur- 
rounding the birth of the poor outcast of Nazareth who has 
for so many centuries contributed the moral precepts with- 
out being able to control the conduct of mankind. 








A SEANCE WITH EUSAPIA PALADINO: 
PSYCHIC FORCES.’ 


To the Editor of THE ARENA. 

Stk AND DEAR CONFRERE: You requested me to let you 
have, whenever the opportunity should present itself, an arti- 
cle on the subject of such psychic phenomena as I could bear 
personal witness to. After considerable delay, due in part, 
it is true, to the astronomical labors which constantly absorb 
my time, I am now able to respond to your request. 

Quite recently, on the 27th of July last, at the invitation 
of an excellent and worthy family named Bleck, who were 
rusticating at Montfort-Lamauray, in Seine-et-Oise, I had the 
great satisfaction of being able to observe personally, and 
under the strictest test conditions, the celebrated medium 
Eusapia Paladino, who had already been made a subject of 
study under various conditions by MM. Lombroso, Schiapa- 
relli, Charles Richet, the Comte de Rochas, M. Dariex, and 
a great number of other scientists. Owing to circumstances 
beyond my control, I had not hitherto myself been able to 
witness these manifestations. 

Moreover, they had been described to me in somewhat con- 
tradictory fashion by different observers. Some had declared 
themselves absolutely convinced as to the extraordinary phe- 
nomena attributed to the medium ; others had doubted them ; 
others had denied them, accusing her of fraud and falsehood ; 
several had stated that she had been caught in deception. 

For my own part, during the past thirty years or there- 
abouts, I have studied nearly all the mediums whose manifes- 
tations have made the greatest noise in the world — Daniel 


Home, who, at the Tuileries, gave such extraordinary séances 
before the emperor Napoleon III, his family and friends, and 


who was employed later by Sir William Crookes in his care- 
ful scientific researches; Slade, who, with the astronomer 
Zollner, produced those inconceivable manifestations wherein 








1 Written for THE ARENA: translated from the French by FREDERICK T. JONES. 
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geometry was able to preserve itself only by admitting the 
possibility of a fourth dimension of space; Buguet, whose 
photographic negatives bore impressions of the spirits of the 
dead ; Lacroix, at whose voice spirits seemed to come in 
crowds ; besides many others who strongly attracted the atten- 
tion of spiritualists and investigators by manifestations more 
or less strange and marvellous. 

I ought to admit that as a general thing I had been com- 
pletely disappointed. Whenever I took the necessary pre- 
cautions to put the medium beyond the possibility of trickery, 
I obtained no results. If I pretended to see nothing, I de- 
tected the trickery out of the corner of the eye. And, in 
general, such phenomena as were produced came during 
moments of distraction, when my attention was for an instant 
relaxed. J ursuing the investigation a little more closely, I 
have with my own eyes caught sight of the previously pre- 
pared negatives of Buguet; with my own eyes have detected 
Slade writing beneath the table on a concealed slate. As for 
this famous medium Slade, one day, in concert with Admiral 
Mouchez, director of the Paris Observatory, I handed to him 
two slates sealed with Observatory paper in such a way that 
if he had tampered with them the fraud cculd not have been 
disguised. He accepted the conditions of the test. The 
slates remained, not for a quarter of an hour, not for half an 
hour, not for one hour, but for ten consecutive hours under 
the control of the medium, and when he returned them to us 
they had not the least vestige of writing inside, such as he had 
produced by substituting prepared slates. 

Without going into other details, it will suffice to say that, 
having been very frequently deceived by impudent, dishonest, 
and lying mediums, I had acquired from my experiences a 
reserve of scepticism, doubt, and suspicion with regard to 
Eusapia. The test conditions are in general so deceptive 
that it is easy to become a dupe. And men of science are 
perhaps the easiest to dupe of all men, because scientific ob- 
servations and experiments are always honest, so that we 
need never be on our guard against nature, whether a star or 
a chemical molecule is in question; and we have acquired the 


habit of taking for granted facts as they appear. 
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Moveover, men of science for whom I have the very highest 
respect, and whose judgment has the utmost weight in my 


eyes, have been present during Eusapia’s manifestations with- 


out having been convinced of their genuineness. In partic- 
ular, my illustrious colleague M. Schiaparelli, director of the 
Milan Observatory, to whom astronomy is indebted for so many 
discoveries of the first order, has written to me a letter from 


which a few extracts are appended: 


During the autumn of 1892 I was invited by M. Aksakoff to 
attend a number of spiritualistic séances, held under his auspices 
and through his courtesy, with the medium Eusapia Paladino, of 
Naples. I there witnessed some very surprising things, some 
of which, however, could be explained by very ordinary means. 
But there were others the production of which I was unable to 
explain in accordance with any principles known to physics. I add 
without hesitation that, had it been possible to exclude entirely 
all suspicion of trickery, it would be incumbent on us to recognize 
in these facts the beginnings of a new science pregnant with 
results of the very highest importance. But it must certainly be 
admitted that these experiences were produced in a fashion but 
little calculated to convince unbiassed men of their genuineness. 
Invariably conditions were imposed on us which prevented us 
from knowing what really took place. Whenever we proposed 
modifications necessary to give to the experiences the character 
of clearness and of needful evidence, the medium always declared 
that success would thereby be made impossible. In short, we 
did not experiment in the true sense of the word; we were obliged 
to content ourselves with observing what took place under unfa- 
vorable conditions imposed by the medium. Moreover, whenever 
this serutiny was pushed a little, the phenomena either ceased to 
be produced or lost their intensity and their marvellous character. 

Nothing is more disgusting than these games of hide and seek 
to which one is obliged to submit. Such things are well calcu- 
late to excite distrust. Having spent my whole life in the study 
of nature, which is always sincere in its manifestations and logi- 
cal in its operations, it is repugnant to me to turn my mind to the 
investigation of a class of truths which a malicious and disloyal 
power seems to conceal with a perversity the motive of which is 
incomprehensible. In such investigations it is no longer suffi- 
cient to employ the ordinary methods of natural philosophy, 
which are infallible but very limited in their scope; it is neces- 
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sary to have recourse to that other method of examination, more 
liable to error, but more audacious and more efficacious, which is 
practised by police officers and magistrates when the business in 
hand is to disentangle the truth from a mass of testimony, and at 
least one of the parties has an interest in concealing that truth. 
In view of these reflections [ um unable to declare myself con- 
vinced of the reality of the manifestations which are compre- 
hended under the extremely ill-chosen name of spiritualism. But 
I do not deem myself entitled to deny everything, because to deny 


with good reason it is not enough to suspect deceit; it is necessary 


to prove it. These experiments, which I have found so little sat- 
isfactory, other investigators of high ability and reputation have 
been able to make under more favorable circumstances. I have 
not the presumption to oppose a dogmatic and bold denial to 
such proofs, when scientific men of such great critical acumen as 
MM. Crookes, Wallace, Richet, and Oliver Lodge have discovered 
a real basis worthy of their examination, even to the point of 
devoting long study to it; and it would be a grievous mistake 
were I to believe that the men who are most firmly convinced of 
the truth of spiritualism are all fanatics. During the experiments 
of 1892 I had the pleasure of meeting several such men, and I 
was forced to admire their sincere desire to ascertain the truth; 
and in some of them I discovered well considered and most pro- 
found philosophical ideas, with a character altogether worthy of 
esteem. This is why it is impossible for me to declare that spirit- 
ualism is a ridiculous absurdity. I ought therefore to abstain 
from pronouncing any opinion whatever; my mental attitude on 
the subject can perhaps be defined by the word agnosticism. 

I have read with great care all that Doctor Zéllner has written 
on this subject. His explanation has a purely physical basis, 
that is to say, the hypothesis of the objective existence of a 
fourth dimension of space; an existence which cannot be com- 
prised within the limits of our intuitions, but the possibility of 
which cannot be denied merely on that ground. Conceding the 
reality of the experiences which he describes, it is evident that 
his theory of these manifestations is about the most ingenious 
and the most plausible that could be devised. According to that 
theory these mystical and mystifying phenomena occur in the 
domain of physics and ordinary physiology. They will necessi- 
tate a very considerable extension of these sciences, such that 
their discoverer should be placed beside Galileo and Newton. 
Unhappily, these experiences of Zéllner’s have been obtained 
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with a medium of bad reputation. It is not sceptics alone who 
doubt the good faith of Mr. Slade; spiritualists themselves do 
so. M. Aksakoff, who ‘s a high authority on such matters, has 
himself declared to me that he has caught him in trickery. You 
see, therefore, that Zéllner’s theories thus lose their experimental 
support — all of them, very beautiful, very ingenious, and very 
possible, resting thereon. 

Yes, very possible, in spite of everything — in spite of the non- 
success which I had when I tried, with Eusapia Paladino, to repro- 
duce Zéllner’s experiences. On the day when even one of these 
experiences can be honestly produced the question will have made 
great progress; from the hands of charlatans they will pass into 
the studies of physicists and physiologists. 

Such is my confession of ignorance, and such are the reasons 
for that ignorance. I am, with the greatest respect, 

Your devoted 
J. V. SCHIAPARELLI. 


This is what M. Schiaparelli wrote to me. I found his rea- 
soning without a flaw, and it was in an exactly similar men- 
tal condition that I arrived at Montfort-Lamaury. 

Eusapia Paladino was introduced to me. She is a woman 
of quite ordinary appearance, dark, a trifle under middle 
height, forty years of age, not at all neuropathic; on the 
contrary, somewhat sluggish in body. She lived in Naples, 
engaged in some small business, but had been recently 
invited to Paris by one of my friends, though he had not 
forewarned me of the fact. She is illiterate, can neither 
read nor write, and understands but little French. I talked 
with her, and it speedily became apparent to me that she 
had no opinion regarding, and did not undertake to explain, 
the phenomena produced under her influence. 

The room in which our investigations were made was on 
the ground floor, rectangular, measuring six metres, eighty- 
five centimetres [22 feet, 6 inches] long, by six metres [19 
feet, 8 inches] wide; there were four windows, one outside 
door, and another door opening on the hall. 

Before the séance began I satisfied myself that the princi- 
pal door and the windows were hermetically closed on the out- 


side by venetian blinds with hasps, and by heavy wooden shut- 
ters inside. The door leading to the hall was merely locked. 
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Across one corner of the room, to the left of the outside 
door, were hung two bright-colored curtains, which came 
together at the middle and thus formed a small triangular 
cabinet. In this cabinet was a sofa, against which a guitar 
was leaning ; beside it was a chair, on which were placed a 
musical box and a bell. In the embrasure of the window 
which was within the cabinet was a music-rack, on which 
was a plate holding a cake of glazier’s putty, well smoothed ; 
below this, on the floor, was a large waiter, containing a big 
cake of the same putty, smoothed. 

Why this cabinet? The medium declared that it was 
necessary to the production of the phenomena. 

I should have preferred its absence, but it was necessary 
to accept the conditions — taking them fully into account, 
however. In view of what followed, my impression is that 
behind this curtain the light, being at a minimum, could not 
have been prejudicial. It is curious, strange, and infinitely 
regrettable that light should prevent certain effects. As- 
suredly, however, it would be neither philosophic nor scien- 
tific to object to this condition. It is possible that the radi- 
ations, the forces at work, are invisible rays. Anyone who 
attempts to produce a photograph without a dark chamber 
will “fog” the plate and obtain nothing. Recent progress 
in physics has shown us that the waves which affect the 
retina are only a minute fraction of the total number. We 
may well admit, then, the existence of forces which do not 
act in full light. 

But, accepting the conditions, the main thing is, not to be 
made a dupe of. Before the séance began, therefore, I care- 
fully examined the small corner of the room before which 
the curtain was hung, and I found nothing except the objects 
already enumerated. Nowhere in the room was there any 
trace of any arrangements whatsoever, such as electric wires 
or batteries, either in the floor or in the walls. Moreover, 
it was hardly permissible to suspect the good faith of the 
respectable Bleck family. 

The séance began in full light. I have indeed invariably 
insisted on obtaining as many phenomena as possible in full 
light, It was only gradually, as “the spirit” requested it, 
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that the light was diminished. But I obtained the con- 
cession that the darkness should never be complete. At 
the extreme limit, when the lamp was extinguished, it was 
replaced by a red photographic lantern. 

At first I placed myself on the left hand, afterwards on 
the right hand, of the medium. No manifestations were 
given except when I held both her hands under mine and 
both her feet under mine ; or, again, unless I had one hand 
on her knees (in the case of the table-raisings, for instance), 
and the other hand holding both of hers; or, yet again, unless 
I held one of her hands, while another investiagor, M. de 
Fontenay, who throughout faced me on the other side of the 
medium, held her other hand and also her feet. I feel certain 
that throughout the exhibition Eusapia was not once able to 
effect any trickery. I should also state that she submitted 
to our precautions with the utmost good-will. 

Here are the minutes of the séance. 


Medium: Eusapia Paladino. 

Investigators: MM. Flammarion, de Fontenay, Bleck; 
Mesdames Bleck, Zelma Bleck, Aimée Bleck, René Koechlin. 

The séance began at eight o’clock and ended at half-past 
eleven. Immediately preceding the séance; Mlle. Zelma 
Bleck attended during the toilet of Eusapia, who undressed 
and dressed again in her presence. She also examined the 
contents of Eusapia’s trunk, which was, moreover, always 
open in her room. 

The table around which we seated ourselves was a quad- 
rangular one of deal, which had been brought in from the 
kitchen. The drawer had been taken out, and we satisfied 
ourselves that there was no possibility of any trickery about 
the table. It was, moreover, constructed simply of a board 
and four unpolished legs. It weighed seven kilogrammes, 
three hundred grammes [about sixteen pounds]; it could 
be placed anywhere, and its position was changed during 
the séance. 

We took our places at the table, Eusapia at the very end, 
in front of the opening in the curtain; at her left M. Flam- 
marion; at her right M. de Fontenay; beside M. Flamma- 











From First FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGR WHILE THE TABLE WAS IN THE 
AIR (See p. 737 


FROM SECOND FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH, WHEN THE TABLE WAS ON THE 
FLOOR (See p. 737 


[These two half-tones, from photographs taken by flashlight, show the visible facts in 
what was perhaps the most carefully conducted experiment thus far made in the way of 
testing scientifically the verity of the physical effects of psychic forees, his is, we believe, 
the first instance in which instantaneous photography has been applied as a test to this kind 
of occult phenomena, M. Flammarion’s account of his investigation and of the precautions 
taken to eliminate the possibility of deception gives to these cuts a fascinating interest and 
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rion Mlle. Aimée Bleck; beside M. de Fontenay Mlle. Zelma 
Bleck; M. Bleck between his daughters. Madame Bleck 
and Madame Koechlin were seated on a sofa facing the table, 
about five metres away. At the end of about an hour 
Madame Koechlin took a seat at the table between M. Bleck 
and Mlle. Zelma Bleck. Madame Bleck, being unwell, 
retired to her bedroom. 

In full light: a large oil lamp with a big burner, having 
a bright yellow shade; also two lighted candles. 

Although in full light, M. F.' took precautions against the 
medium raising the table with her knees, on which he kept 
his extended right hand. In his left hand he held Eusapia’s 
left. His feet were placed on Eusapia’s. The medium’s 
right hand was held by M. de Fontenay, who also held with 
his foot Eusapia’s right foot. The circle was carefully com- 
pleted by all the other hands, Mlle. Aimée Bleck holding 
M. F.’s arm. 

At the end of three minutes the table moved, swaying and 
rising, sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left. A min- 
ute later it rose completely off the floor to the height of about 
fifteen centimetres [nearly six inches], and remained there 
for a couple of seconds. 

In a second trial M. F. took both of Eusapia’s hands in his. 
Under about these conditions quite a high levitation was pro- 
duced. The same experiment was thrice repeated, so that 
during a quarter of an hour there were five levitations of the 
table, the four legs being completely raised from the floor to 
the height of about fifteen centimetres and during several 
seconds. During one levitation the sitters refrained from 
touching the table, forming the circle in the air above, and 
Eusapia did the same. M. de Fontenay got up and took two 
magnesium photographs of this manifestation. While this 
was being done M. F. held the right hand of the medium. 
The table was photographed, first while it was in the air, and 
then when it was on the floor. On superposing, by trans- 
parency, the two negatives, one can see clearly the difference 





between the two levels. [See illustration. ] 


1As my name frequently recurs in these minutes I have designated it only by its 
initial, 
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Still in full light, a small tripod stand at the right of M. F., 
without being touched, came towards the table and fell down. 
No one having got up or approached the curtain, no apparent 
explanation could be given of this phenomenon. The medium 
had not yet become entranced, and continued to take part in 
the conversation. 

Five knocks on the table indicated, according to the usage 
of the unknown cause, a request for less light. The candles 
were put out and the lamp was lowered, but the light was 
still amply sufficient, and one could see quite distinctly every- 
thing that took place in the room. The stand, which M. F. 
had picked up and placed at a distance, again approached 
the table and made severalattempts to get on topofit. M.F. 
pressed heavily upon it in order to force it down, but met 
with an elastic resistance, so that he did not succeed. The 
free edge of the stand superposed itself on the edge of the 
table, but, held back by its triangular pedestal, it was unable 
to swerve sufficiently to pass above the table. 

The curtain swelled out and approached M. F.’s face. At 
about this juncture the medium fell into a trance. She heaved 
sighs and moaned, and spoke only in the third person, pro- 
fessing to be John, a spirit personality who had been her father 
in another life, and who called her “ Mia figlia.” Five fresh 
raps requested still Jess light. The lamp was lowered almost 
completely, but at M. F.’s request was not extinguished. 
The eyes, on becoming accustomed to the feeble light, could 
still distinguish tolerably well what occurred. 

The curtain swelled out, and through it M. F. felt himself 
touched on the shoulder as if by a closed fist. The chair in 
the cabinet, on which the musical box and the bell were placed, 
was violently shaken, and those objects fell to the floor. 

The medium requesting st7/7 less light, a red photographic 
lantern was placed on the piano, and the lamp was extin- 


guished. The check on the medium was rigorously estab- 
lished, and, moreover, she submitted to it with the greatest 
docility, begging continually for her authentication, so that 
no doubt could be raised as to her good faith or as to the 


impossibility of her having produced any movement, whether 
by the hands, the feet, or the head. It is absolutely certain 
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that the producing cause was outside her. But it is also cer- 
tain that this force emanated from her in some way, for every 
one of the observed manifestations took place after consider- 
able psychic and physical tension. 

During several minutes the musical box played several airs 
behind the curtain, as though it were turned by hand inter- 
mittently. 

The curtain again came towards M. F., who felt a hand 
take hold of his arm. He immediately pulled aside the cur- 
tain and put out his arm in order to seize the hand, but found 
only emptiness. He then held the legs of the medium 
between his own, and grasped her left hand with his right; 
and the medium, with her right hand, took hold of M. de 
Fontenay’s left. Eusapia then moved M. de Fontenay’s hand 
towards M. F.’s cheek, and with one of M. de Fontenay’s fin- 
gers imitated on M. F.’s cheek the turning motion of a small 
handle. The musical box, which was one with a handle, 
played simulianeously. When Eusapia’s hand stopped, the 
music stopped, the movements corresponding as in a Morse 
telegraph. This was repeated for five minutes, and the move- 
ment of the finger corresponded in every instance with the 
playing of the box. 

M. F. felt himself touched several times on the back and 
side. M. de Fontenay felt a sharp blow in the back, which 
everyone heard. M. F. felt a hand pass through his hair. 
M. de Fontenay’s chair was violently pulled, and a few mo- 
ments later he called out: “I see John’s silhouette passing 
between M. F. and myself, above the table, and hiding the 
red light.” This manifestation was repeated several times, 
and M. F., being unable to verify it, asked M. de Fontenay 
to change places with him. 

The change having been made, a ream of paper was placed 
on the table, with a pencil, in the hope of getting some writ- 
ing. The pencil was tossed far away into the room, and the 


ream of paper, held by M. F., was violently snatched from 
him in spite of his efforts to retain it. At this moment M. 
de Fontenay, having his back to the light, saw a hand 
(white, and not a shadow), with an arm as far as the elbow, 
holding the ream of paper; but all the others declared that 
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they could see only the paper shaken in the air. The paper 
came to a rest on the table, and the medium, taking M. F.’s 
hand, imitated with it in hers the motion of drawing; light 
was made, and some irregular pencil marks were found on 
the paper. 

M. F. felt several touches on the side of the head, and his 
ear was pinched hard. He declared several times that the 
experience was sufficient, and begged the spirit to stop; but 
his request was in vain, and throughout the rest of the sé- 
ance he continued to be touched in spite of his protests. M. 
F. then saw what M. de Fontenay had seen, a shadow pass 
several times in front of the red lantern, but he was unable 
to distinguish any profile, whether human or other. This 
shadow moved at a higher level than the heads of the sitters 
above the table, going from left to right and back again, as 
though it came from a vertical line over the medium and 
then returned to it. 

The stand, placed outside the cabinet to the left of the 


medium, approached the table, mounted it completely, and 


lay down sidewise on it. The guitar in the cabinet could 
be heard moving and giving forth sounds. The curtain 
swelled out, and the guitar was brought onto the table and 
leant against M. de Fontenay’s shoulder; then it lay down 
on the table, the large end towards the medium; then it rose 
and moved above the heads of the sitters without touching 
them; it gave forth several sounds. This manifestation 
lasted about fifteen seconds. One could see the guitar float- 
ing quite plainly, as well as the reflection of the red lamp 
glistening on its polished wood. The touches continued. 
On the ceiling at the opposite corner of the room was visible 
a patch of light, quite bright, shaped like a pear. 

The medium, being tired, asked for a rest. Light was 
made, and Mile. Zelma Bleck replaced the various objects, 
ascertained that the cakes of putty were intact, put the 
smaller one on the stand and the larger one on a chair inside 
the cabinet behind the medium. The s¢ance was resumed 
to the feeble light of the red lantern. 

John requested, by four raps, that we should talk, and 
added that the speech-waves imparted power to him. The 
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medium, whose hands and feet were carefully controlled by 
M. F. and M. de Fontenay, breathed hard. The snapping of 
fingers could be heard above her head. The medium still 
panted, and she groaned and sank her fingers into M. F.’s 
hands. Three raps were struck; the medium said, “# 
fatto” (“It is done”). M.de Fontenay carried the small 
plate on the stand to beneath the light of the red lantern, 
and saw the impressions of four fingers in the putty, in 
the same position which they had taken when sinking into 
M. F.’s hand. 

We reseated ourselves, the medium asked for a rest, and a 
little more light was made. The medium came out of her 
trance of her own accord, and remained Eusapia to the end 
of the séance. 


The séance was resumed as before. In a moment Eusapia 
said that some one was behind the curtain. In another mo- 
ment she said: “There is a man on my right; he has a 


long, smooth beard, divided in two;” and she caused the 
beard to touch M. F. twice. 

Everyone asked, as they had done several times already, 
for the imprint of a profile in the putty. Evusapia replied 
that it would be difficult, and asked us not to think of it for 
a moment. Four raps requested that we should talk. The 
medium panted, groaned, and writhed. The chair on which 
the putty was placed was heard moving in the cabinet; this 
chair placed itself at the side of the medium, then it rose 
and placed itself on Mile. Zelma Bleck’s head, while the 
waiter was lightly deposited on the table, on the hands of 
M. Bleck, Madame Koechlin, and Mlle. Aimée Bleck. Eu- 
sapia cried out that she saw on the table in front of her a 
head and bust, and said, « F fatto” (“It is done”). This 
was not credited, because no one had felt any pressure on 
the waiter. Three heavy blows, as of a mallet, were struck 
on the table. Light was made, and a profile was found im- 
printed in the putty. 

While covering the medium’s eyes before making the light, 
Mlle. Zelma Bleck kissed her on both cheeks, for the pur- 
pose of finding out if her face had any smell of putty — 
glazier’s putty having a strong odor. The check on the 
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medium had been carefully made, her head having rested on 
M. de Fontenay’s shoulder. 

After this we tried to get a photograph by the light of the 
red lantern, directing the camera on the medium and the 
opening in the curtain behind her, everyone making the cir- 
cle. The photograph, however, showed nothing. 

The wish was then expressed to obtain a photegraph of a 
materialized hand in full light,—the hand which had ap- 
peared twice during the sitting in the form of a living hand 
in the opening in the curtain, above Eusapia’s head, when 
the room had been lit up. The circle was made, the hand 
gave the signal by snapping its fingers thrice above Eusapia’s 
head. A magnesium light was lit, but the hand did not ap- 
pear, either to the sight or on the plate. 

The séance was over, but M. F., desiring to see another 
levitation of the table in full light, the circle was made 
standing, with the hands lightly placed on the table. The 
table began to oscillate, then rose about fifty centimetres 

[nearly twenty inches] from the floor, remained there for 
five seconds, all the assistants standing, and then descended 
heavily. 

We then went to partake of refreshments in the dining- 
room. 

By way of amusing herself, Eusapia motioned several 
times to a teaspoon placed on the edge of a tray, to rise, 
saying, * Vieni, vient” (Come, come”). She succeeded 
twice. The spoon rose two or three centimetres [three- 
quarters of an inch or 1j inches] from the edge of the tray, 
and was thrown onto the tray. Her hands were placed on 
each side of the spoon, about three centimetres [1 inches] 
away, and made at a distance the motion of raising the 
object. I need not add that there was neither thread nor 
hair between the two hands. 


The above are the minutes of the séance drawn up on the 
following day by the experimenters. 

I may state at the outset that the various manifestations 
just described have by no means equal authenticity in my 
eyes. I was not satisfied with all of them, for the phe 
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nomena were not all observed under the same conditions of 
certainty. I can readily classify the facts in the following 
order of diminishing credibility : 

Levitations of the table. 

Levitations of the spoon. 

Movement of the tripod stand without contact. 

Blows as of a mallet. 

Movements of the curtain. 

Sensations as of being touched. 

Opaque object passing in front of the red lamp. 

Sensation of feeling a beard on the back of the hand. 

Snatching of the paper. 

10. ‘Throwing of the pencil. 

11. Movement of the stand onto the table. 

12. Music of the small musical box. 

13. Movement of the guitar above our heads. 

14. ‘Tracings with the nail. 

15. Imprints of a hand and a face. 

The first five manifestations, having taken place in full 
light, are incontestable. In the same rank I put 6,7, 8, 9,10. 
The last (15), having been produced toward the end of the 
séance, when the attention was necessarily relaxed, and being 
more extraordinary than any of the others, I confess I do 
not venture to accept with certainty, although I am quite 


unable to conjecture how it could have been produced by 
fraud. The other four seemed to be certain, but I should 


like to see them repeated. The chances are ninety-nine in 
a hundred that they were genuine. During the séance I was 
absolutely certain about them. But the vividness of the 
impressions has weakened, and cold reason influences us in 
spite of ourselves. 

The first impression which arises on reading the report is 
that the various manifestations were quite trivial, altogether 
commonplace, and gave us no knowledge concerning the 
other world—or worlds. It certainly seemed to me that no 
spirit was at work. The phenomena were of an absolutely 
material character. 

On the other hand, however, it is impossible not to recog- 
nize the existence of unknown forces. The one fact, for 
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example, of the rising of a table to the height of fifteen, 
twenty, forty centimetres [about six, eight, and sixteen 
inches], is not by any means commonplace. For myself, it 
seems to me indeed so extraordinary that I can scarcely con- 
ceive anyone admitting the fact without having himself seen 
it — seen it with his own eyes — seen it in reality — in full 
light, and under conditions which make doubt impossible. 
When one is perfectly certain of having verified this, one is 
also certain that there has emanated from the human organism 
a force comparable with the magnetism of the loadstone, capa- 
ble of acting on wood, on matter, somewhat as the loadstone 
acts on iron, and counteracting for some moments the action 
of gravity. From a scientific point of view this is an im- 
portant fact. I am absolutely certain that the medium did 
not lift this weight of 7,300 grammes [about sixteen pounds } 
with either her hands or her legs, or by her feet, and that 
none of the sitters could have done so. It was by her 
superior force that the piece of furniture was moved. Here 
then we are certainly in the presence of an unknown force, 
which emanates from persons present, and above all from the 
medium. 

A sufficiently curious remark here suggests itself. Several 
times in the course of the séance, and at the levitation of the 
table, I said: “ This is evidently a physical force, without 
spirituality ; there is no spirit here.” On each such occasion 
two extremely violent protesting raps were struck on the 
table. It may also be noticed that usually (though it was 
not the case at the present séance) one is compelled to admit 
the spiritualistic hypothesis, and to beg a spirit to act, in 
order to obtain manifestations. That is a psychologic cir- 
cumstance which has its importance. Nevertheless, it does 
not seem to me to prove the existence of spirits, for it may 
be that this idea is necessary to the unification of forces, and 
possesses a purely subjective value. Those pious folk who 
believe in the efficacy of prayer are the dupes of their own 
imagination, yet no one can doubt that some of their prayers 
seem to have been heard by a beneficent deity. The love- 


sick Italian or Spanish girl who prays to the Virgin Mary to 
punish her lover’s infidelity may have faith, and has no sus- 
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picion of the absurdity of her request. In dreams we our- 
selves converse nightly with imaginary beings. Still, there 
is something more in the present case; the medium really 
becomes a duality. 

Placing myself solely at the point of view of a physicist 
who observes, I say: no matter what explanatory hypothesis 
you may adopt, there exists an invisible force, drawn from 
the medium’s organism, which can leave her and act outside 
of her. 

Such is the fact: what is the best hypothesis to explain it ? 

1. Is it the medium herself who acts unconsciously by 
means of an invisible force emanating from her? 

2. Is it an intelligent cause, other than herself, a being 
who has already lived on this earth, who draws from the 
medium a force which such being needs in order to act? 

3. Is ita member of another order of invisible beings? 
For nothing warrants us in denying that other invisible be- 
ings may exist in our midst. 

Here then are three quite different hypotheses, no one of 
which seems, according to my own personal experience, to be 
as yet exclusively demonstrated. 

There is also a fourth, which has been the most frequently 
applied in the annals of spiritualism, namely, fraud and 
sleight of hand; and we should all the less forget that all 
the observed phenomena can be perfectly well imitated, and 
indeed have been imitated. Nevertheless, I repeat that at 
the séance in question I took all needful precautions to elim- 
inate this explanation. It is this séance alone which is in 
question here. To it I am referring exclusively, not con- 
cerning myself with any technical processes of analysis which 
I may have studied elsewhere. Without recurring to all the 
details of the foregoing report, the conclusions which may be 
drawn from it are, it seems to me, as follows: 

There emanated from the medium an invisible force. 

The sitters, by forming the circle and by uniting their 
sympathetic volitions, increased this force. 

This force is not immaterial. It may be a substance, an 
agent, emitting radiations having wave lengths which do not af- 
fect our retina, but which are nevertheless extremely powerful. 
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In the absence of light rays this force can concentrate it- 
self, materialize, even assume a certain resemblance to a 
human body, act like our organs, knock violently on a table, 
touch us. 

It acts as though it were an independent being. But this 
independence does not really exist, for this evanescent being 
is intimately bound up with the organism of the medium, 
and ceases to exist when the conditions of its genesis cease. 

In giving utterance to these scientific absurdities I am 
perfectly well aware that it is difficult to accept them. After 
all, however, who is to define the limits of science? We have 
all discovered, especially during the last quarter of a century, 
that we do not know a great deal; and outside of astronomy 
there is not one exact science, founded on absolutely settled 
principles. Then, too, remember the facts to be explained. 
Doubtless it is easier to deny them; but that is not honest. 
He who has seen nothing convincing has no right to deny 
them. What he should rather do is to say simply, «I know 
nothing about them.” 

It is obvious that, of the three above-proposed hypotheses, 
the first is that which I favor, so far at least as concerns the 
present séance. It must not be assumed, however, that I 
reject the other two. We are here on the threshold of a new 
and utterly unknown world. I choose the most simple hy- 
pothesis; but it is nothing more than an hypothesis. The 
hypothesis of the spirits of the dead leads to far more com- 
plex discussions ; and, as for myself personally, I have never 
had any proof of identity; in every case the things said could 
always have been existent in a latent state in the brains of 
the persons present. 

Quite recently I have seen three unpublished volumes 
written in 1853 by Victor Hugo, as the amanuensis of spirits 
dictating by means of a table. The spirits did not even 
trouble themselves to sign their real names; they declared 


that they were called “the Hour,” « Time,” “the Spirit of 
the Sepulchre,” ete. Amorg i ‘ommunications are some 
very beautiful poems, by Victor [logo himself, and also, after 
a fashion, by Victor Hugo sublimated On one oceasion, 


indeed, after an altogether superior and quite arrogant re- 
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sponse, the poet left the table really angry. It was not he 
who dictated consciously. But he counted for something, 
for much, possibly for everything. Is, then, our spirit able 
to exteriorize itself, act outside of us? Once more, we are 
here on the threshold of an unknown world. 

The third hypothesis, of invisible living beings in our 
midst, is equally defensible. But if so it must be confessed 
that in that region there are very inferior beings. Their 
manifestations are to the last degree banal. They have 
taught us absolutely nothing. Moreover, there is always a 
sort of reflection of the psychic condition of the experi- 
menters. 

To sum up, and begging the reader to excuse the length 
of this article, I believe we can go a little further than M. 
Schiaparelli, and affirm the undoubted existence of unknown 
forces capable of moving matter and of counteracting the 
action of gravity. It is a combination, difficult to analyze, 
of physical and psychic forces. But such facts, however 
extravagant they may appear, deserve to enter the domain of 
scientific investigation. It is even probable that they may 
powerfully contribute towards the elucidation of the problem 
— for us supreme — of the nature of the human soul. Un- 
questionably we have not yet the data necessary to define 
these forces ; but for this one can hardly throw the blame on 
those who study them. 

CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 








THE INFLUENCE OF HEBREW THOUGHT IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL DEMO- 
CRATIC IDEA IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY CHARLES 8. ALLEN. 


HEN in the Declaration of Independence the fathers 
W of the Republic enunciated the democratic creed 
that all men are socially equal, the doctrine fell 
upon sympathetic ears. The ground was already prepared 
for the sentiment to take root. The publication was not 
premature. These social conditions were not the work of a 
day or a year, but the culmination of a century and a half of 
growth on American soil. 

The idea of the native dignity of man, which no accident 
of birth or social position could dethrone, developed more 
rapidly in the New than in the Old World. It was this diver- 
gence between the social philosophy of the colony and the 
parent country that made political separation more easily 
accomplished. The issue of taxation alone did not cause 
the rupture. Each had long been conscious that there was a 
difference in their theories of social as well as political insti- 
tutions. In solving these questions, the child had progressed 
faster than the parent. The revenue acts and other griev- 
ances were the immediate cause of the Revolution, but there 
had previously existed a feeling that the two commonwealths 
had diifted apart, and were not in sympathy with each 
other. In the American commonwealth a new conception of 
the relation between the individual and the state had been 
evolved. Individualism was emerging. It had not escaped 
the attention of England that the social institution of an 
aristocracy had not taken root in New England. Nor was 
the cause unknown. It was plain tliat the social democratic 
idea was so deeply planted that aristocracy could gain no 
foothold. It had been proposed to found an order of nobility 
in the Massachusetts colony, and invest it with titles, but the 


suggestion met with no approval among the citizens. 
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Lord North, prime minister in 1766, had observed the 
development of this social democratic idea, so prevalent in 
the New England colonies, and had bitterly denounced it. 
His remarks came to the ears of the colonists and were com- 
mented on in the newspapers. The application was under- 
stood. The Earl of Hillsborough, Secretary for the Colonies, 
said in public debate in 1770, that the future policy of every 
administration must be to repress the “ republican spirit” so 
prevalent in the colonies. The privileged classes of the home 
government could but view with disfavor the rapid growth 
of a powerful colony where such doctrines existed. It wasa 
menace. 

It is probable that English statesmen would not have re- 
garded with such jealousy the political liberties of New Eng- 
land had they found its citizens in full sympathy with the 
social institutions of the home country, and the aristocratic 
principle firmly established. Self-government would not 
have been so obnoxious to them if the pernicious doctrine of 
social equality had not sprung up. The definite formulation 
of this idea in the Declaration of Independence revealed the 
breach between them that had long existed. It was only a 
public recognition of a doctrine that already had been pri- 
vately accepted. 

The forces that were to produce this divergence between 
the social theories of England and her colonists were at work 
when the Puritans landed. After they came, local causes 
codperated to swell the current and accelerate its speed. 

The founders of New England were the flower of the 
Puritan movement. They were men who lived and thought 
on an elevated plane. “Man doth not live by bread alone” 
was their creed. They believed that the higher life was 
worth the sacrifice of material comfort. Their conception of 
it was an austere and religious life. Measured by the 
standard of the nineteenth century, it seems narrow. But 
remembering that the child of the seventeenth century must 
be judged by the ideas of his age, the New England Puri- 
tan will always command our admiration because he reso- 
lutely stood for the doctrine that man has a higher destiny 
than to eat, drink, and waste his days in attendance upon the 
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monotonous round of trivial social affairs. His culture was 
not broad. He was ruled by one idea. That it is man’s 
duty to develop all the faculties of his mind, and widen his 
horizon, he did not fully appreciate. He did grasp the fun- 
damental idea that true satisfaction comes only with uncon- 
ditional surrender of the lower to the higher instincts. He 
started on the upward round. The light he had, he followed. 

A hostile government prevented him from attaining his 
religious ideal, and he gladly left his comfortable home, to 
brave the perils and hardships of the wilderness, that he 
might have the approbation of his own conscience. 

Characters grounded upon the conviction that the ideals 
of inspired minds shall be wrought into daily life and con- 
duct are a potent force in society. The institutions of cus- 
tom cannot exact slavish obedience from such. They work 
revolutions, peaceful or violent. Social precedents do not 
hold and control them. Men who are intent on the higher 
problems of life naturally attach less value to customs estab- 
lished by those who live on the lower conventional plane. 
Thus the philosopher and the relivious zealot tend toward 
the social democratic idea. They know that the lack of fur- 
niture or a pedigree cannot degrade a truly noble mind. 
Further than that, the conclusion is forced upon them that 
no social restrictions should impede the immediate recogni 
tion of individual merit. 

The New England Puritan was thus in the mental condi. 
tion in which it was easy to revise and reform his theories 
of the social institutions of aristocracy and the underlying 
principle of special privileges and inequality. Having lifted 
himself out of the rut of conventional life, it was natural 
that he should apply the new standard to all things that 
affected him, and readjust his opinions. But his ances- 
tors had been moulded for ages in the school of feudal- 
ism, and his inherited social theories could not be trans 
formed in a moment. Custom and habit are not so easily 
overthrown. 

The Protestant revolution, allying religion with political 


reform, stimulating national life, fostering education, bring- 


ing the Bible and religious instruction into every home, was 
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a movement that operated to break up class distinctions and 
lay the foundation for a social democracy. 

It has been well said too,' that the Calvinist creed, which 
invested the moral government of the Almighty with such 
power and grandeur, tended to lessen the reverence for 
earthly kings and lords. It was a return to the conception 
of the great Hebrew prophets of the eighth century before 
Christ, to whom the administration of Jehovah seemed so 
immediate and direct that it overshadowed the petty dynas- 
ties of princes and potentates, whose thrones were hardly 
secure from day to day. 

Physical separation also made it easier to throw off social 
precedents. The necessity of joint action in the founding 
and defence of the colony assisted to create a feeling of 
brotherhood. Each felt his dependence upon the other. 
The free play of local self-government and of economical 
forces exerted an influence. 

But while these aided in the development of the social 
democratic idea, it is obvious that the social theories so 
clearly presented in the Bible, especially in the Old Testa- 
ment, must have had a powerful effect. Here was a definite 
system formulated in a book that was their daily guide in 
civil and religious matters. In this were laid down the rights 
of the rich and poor, weak and strong, prince and subject. 
The Puritan must have perceived that the Hebrew prophet’s 
idea of the privileges of classes was radically different from 
that upon which feudalism was founded. 

A glance through the local history of the New England 
colonies suffices to prove that the civil as well as the reli- 
gious theories of the Bible were incorporated into their insti- 
tutions. It was the determination of the leaders of the 
colonies, who moulded its thought, to make the Bible the 
absolute rule of life. They sought to reproduce the type of 
society pictured therein. The influence of Hebrew thought 
appears on every page. 

When the New Haven colonists assembled in 1636 to 
effect a political organization, the proposition was defini- 
tively formulated, that the Bible should be not only their 





1 Fiske’s ‘“ Beginnings of New England,” p. 58, 
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religious, but their civil creed. Mr. Davenport, their min- 
ister, was requested to preach a sermon on this occasion, 
and he declared it to be their duty to so accept the Scrip- 
tures. After he closed, this declaration was formally com- 
mitted to writing, and read to the people for their consider- 
ation. By a unanimous vote they accepted it. Thus by its 
first public expression the colony said that the civil code of 
Israel should be the code of New Haven, and that Hebrew 
social theories were to dominate its institutions. 

In the other New England colonies, the Hebrew laws and 
customs were not so literally adopted. Yet it is clear that 
they entered largely into their ideas of government and 
society. 

In 1636 the Massachusetts colony began to perceive the 
need of a civil and criminal code, so that uniformity of 
judgments and sentences might be secured and the discre- 
tion of magistrates controlled. A committee was appointed 
to draft one. Goy. Winthrop notes in his journal that « Mr. 
Cotton did this court present a model of Moses, his judicials, 
compiled in an exact method, which were taken into further 
consideration until the next general court.” Mr. Nathaniel 
Ward, another minister who had studied law, also drew up 
a code based largely on the common law of England. But 
the influence of the Bible is noticeable in many of its pro- 
visions. In the first section, wherein it is provided that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
the authority of some positive law enacted by the court, an 
exception is inserted that judgment may be pronounced “in 
case of any defect of a law in any particular case, by the 
word of God.” In the 91st article it is enacted that “ there 
shall never be any bond slaverie, villinage, or captivity 
amongst us, unless it be lawful captives taken in a just war, 
and such strangers as willingly sell themselves to us, or are 
sold to us. And these shall have all the liberties and chris- 
tian usages which the law of God established in Israel con- 
cerning such persons doeth morally require.” The Puritan 
had noted the humane treatment of the slave that the Mosaic 
law enjoined. He perceived its justice and gave it the force of 
positive law by legislative act. It will be observed that he even 
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followed the form of the Jewish law in drawing a distinction 
between strangers and his own people, a distinction that Chief 
Justice Sewell fifty years later criticised and attacked. The 
feudal institution of villanage is prohibited. It was becoming 
extinct in England, but there was no express law against it. 

Passing to Ward’s criminal code, it will be found that 
the capital laws are drawn almost entirely from the Bible. 
There are twelve capital offences, to wit: (1) Worship of 
any other god than the Lord God; (2) being a witch; (3) 
blasphemy ; (4) murder ; (5) manslaughter ; (6) murder with- 
out violence ; (7) bestiality ; (8) sodomy ; (9) adultery with 
married or espoused wife ; (10) stealing a man, or humanity ; 
(11) taking life by false witness; (12) treason. 

Every one of these laws except the last has incorporated 
into it the Scripture text upon which it is based, and the 
Scripture language and phraseology are followed. The Puri- 
tan adopted the Hebrew idea that animals must be held 
accountable ; that an unlawful act must be punished whether 
the perpetrator knew it was a violation of law or not. The 
Jew condemned the ox to death if it gored and killed a man. 
If a man accidentally killed a fellow-being, his innocent inten- 
tion was not a complete defence, but he must flee to a city 
of refuge to avoid the punishment that the relatives of the 
deceased were seemingly permitted tc iniict elsewhere. 

The enactment of this code shows how strongly the Mosaic 
civil code influenced the colony. It virtually constituted its 
criminal jurisprudence. 

As we have noted, the 12th section of the criminal code 
made treason a capital offence. No Scripture text was cited 
to support it. The horrors of anarchy and civil war, experi- 
enced for centuries, had most effectually taught the lesson 
that it was a high crime to subvert the government. The 
blessings of secial order, personal liberty, and security were 
seen to be dependent on it. So strong was this conviction 
that even the Puritan did not think it was necessary to appeal 
to the Scripture for authority to punish treason. 

The fact that the Massachusetts Bay colony, assembled 
together to enact a code of laws, seriously debated whether 
they should not discard all English precedents, and found a 
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civil and criminal code wholly upon the Bible, shows clearly 
that we must look to the Scriptures as a potent factor in 
shaping their political and social ideas. While their common 
sense led them to adopt the laws of England for the regu- 
lation of ordinary civil matters, they were guided by the 
Scriptures in legislating upon the personal liberty of human 
beings. The status of the slave should not be fixed by the 
harsh laws of feudalism. He must be treated as a fellow- 
being, and allowed not only all the liberties, but the Christian 
usages the law of God established in Israel. This Hebrew 
sentiment, enacted into positive law in the earliest days of 
the colony, must have assisted at least to develop the abhor- 
rence of slavery that prevented the institution from taking a 
deep root in New England. 

The idea of corporate responsibility for individual offences, 
so pronounced in the Hebrew philosophy, appears frequently. 
This theory was of course not peculiar to the Jews, but among 
no other people was it so sharply defined. The New Eng- 
land Puritan was completely under its spell. The proceed- 
ings of the general courts show again and again how strong 
was their conviction upon it. 

In 1648 the Massachusetts general court declared that the 
hand of the Lord had been shown in many visitations, such 
as sickness, drouth, the political disturbances in England, 
and they appointed a day of “humiliation” upon which the 
people were commanded to abstain from labor and assemble in 
the houses of worship. 

In November, 1652, this court set apart a “solemn day of 
humiliation to humble themselves, and seeke the face of the 
Lord, for these offenses following. In regard to ourselves. 
(1) For that his hand hath gone out against us in taking 
away many by an unwonted disease; (2) for his seeming to 
frowne on us by unusual storms; (3) a want of supply of 
meete persons for publick service in church and common- 
wealth; (4) in regard of too much worldlimindedness, 
oppression, and hard-heartedness.” 


These solemn days of “ humiliation” were a very frequent 
occurrence. A drouth, the presence of witches, werldliness, 
were deemed sufficient to order them. 
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In 1675 the danger from King Philip’s war had become 
apparent, and the colony was aroused and alarmed. The 
general court was convened to deliberate on the situation. 
The record of November 3 shows that they were convinced 
it was a special dispensation of Providence as a punishment 
for sins committed, and the following resolution was passed: 

Whereas the most wise and holy God, for several years last past, hath 
not only warned us by his word, but chastened us with his rods, inflicting 
upon us many general (though lesser) punishments, but we have neither 
heard the word nor rod as we ought, so as to be effectually humbled, 
for our sins to repent ef them, reforme and amend our ways, heace it is 
the righteous God,fboth heightened our calamity, and gave commission to 
the barbarous heathen to rise up against us and become a smart rod and 
severe scourge to us. 

In searching for the causes of this visitation, the practical 
English mind was not content with generalizations, as was 
the Hebrew. He desired to know the precise offences that 
had brought down the judgment. The court carefully con- 
sidered this matter and made out a list. The offences were 
numbered consecutively and set out in the record. They are 
as follows: (1) Neglect in instructing children especially in 
religion; (2) pride manifested in men wearing their hair 
long as women did, and also the custom of women to plait. 
cut, and curl the hair; (3) excess in wearing apparel; (4) 
excessive charges of shop-keepers; (5) idleness. Still more 
practical was the resolution passed requiring the grand jury 
to indict all persons guilty of these offences, and the county 
court to punish them by fine or imprisonment or both. 

To read this page without knowing where it was written 
one would suppose it was a Hebrew document, so peculiarly 
Jewish are the offences related. 

When the whole commonwealth was so dominated by this 
Hebrew theory that they assembled together and legislated 
on the strength of it, that the Jewish idea had become a part 
and parcel of their mental stock is beyond question. So 
immersed in Hebrew philosophy was the New England Puri- 
tan that he reproduced Hebrew thought. 

Cotton Mather, writing in 1698, says of this war: 

When the miseries of the sword are inflicted upon a people, it becomes 
them to consider what provocation they have given the Almighty God, 
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who makes peace and creates evil; for tis the Lerd who doeth all things ; 
the sword by which we have been so grievously harassed, hath been in 
the hands of God; and if our Father had not been very angry, would he 
have taken a sword in hand? 


The Massachusetts colony also adopted the Jewish custom 
of a direct personal covenant with God. On Aug. 26, 1629, 
it formally drew up and entered into such a covenant. It 
reads like an ordinary civil contract: 

We covenant and agree with our Lord God, and one another, to walk 
in his ways; (2) we avouch the Lord to be our God, and ourselves his 
people; (3) we agree to give ourselves to the Lord. 

These formal agreements were renewed from time to 
time. It appears from Mather’s “ Magnalia Christi Ameri- 
cana” that it was the practice of individuals to formulate 
and sign such covenants. He sets out one that Nathaniel 
Mather made. (Vol. 2, 419.) 

These historical records prove beyond a doubt that Hebrew 
thought had taken a strong hold upon the New England 
Puritan. What new conception of social problems would he 
gain from it? How would it modify inherited social theories, 
shaped by feudalism ? 

The Puritan was specially attracted to the Old Testament, 
perhaps because the Catholics founded their worship of the 
Virgin Mary and other rites on the New. It may be that 
the fancied analogy of their emigration to the Jewish exodus 
added a personal interest in the fortunes of the ancient 
Hebrews. Whatever is the reason, that they did emphasize 
the study of the Old Testament is clear. The texts of the 
ministers furnish ample evidence of this. 

The Old Testament contained a complete civil code. It 
was full of observations upon the relations of the various 
classes of society. The Hebrew prophets had studied 
deeply the problem of social justice. They had noticed that 
society, as constituted, was divided into rich and poor, weak 
and strong, ruler and subject. Like the reformers of the 
16th century they were on the side of the people as against 
privileged classes. These prophet philosophers were the first 
to define the principles of social justice on a scale as broad 
as humanity. Never before were these theories so distinctly 


formulated, so fully applied. 
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It seems not improbable that the experience of the Hebrews 
in bondage in Egypt made a strong impression on the minds 
of the authors of the Thora. For, coupled with the repeated 
injuction to treat the stranger and the poor humanely, is 
the constant reminder that they were once in bondage.' 
Whatever was the origin of the social idea of the rights of 
the weak and poor, the principle of social justice was para- 
mount in the system of the Hebrew lawgiver. He had stud- 
ied the question from the standpoint of the socially defence- 
less. He enters into and comprehends their feelings, and 
never forgets them. He is always conscious that the hum- 
blest person, the bonded slave, is a human being, who he 
believes his God intended should participate in the blessings 
of life. He thinks that social laws should be so framed 
that all may possess this rightful heritage. The institution 
of slavery, the brutal treatment of the servant, he saw, 
robbed life of its pleasures. So firmly established was the 
practice of slavery then, that he did not see that it could be 
entirely abolished. But he invented a restriction that was 
w near approach to abolition. In his ideal code it is enacted 
that bondage shall last but seven years.2 The master is 
given the benefit of this limited service. Among their own 
brethren, the children of Israel, slavery is entirely prohib- 
ited.* Every child of Abraham is the child of God, and too 
high-born to be degraded by slavery.‘ 

That the slave’s life should not be rendered intolerable 
even during this short period, the law commanded that “he 
shall be treated not as a slave, but as an hired servant.” He 
must be considered not as a chattel, but as a man. The 
Hebrew philosopher could not escape the consciousness that 
even a bonded slave was possessed of the dignity and worth 
of manhood. Consideration is due to him by virtue of his 
inalienable rights. His rank must be recognized. The things 
that go to make life joyous should not be denied to him. 

In this ideal code the poor and defenceless command the 
protection of the law. They are entitled to share in the 
good things of life. As society is organized, the strong 
take advantage of them, and deprive them of justly merited 
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comforts. Believing that they are worthy of the right to 
enjoy life, the law must provide that they shall be treated 
with scrupulous fairness and never oppressed. The rich 
and powerful are commanded under penalty of the law to 
treat them justly and humanely. 

Seeing that riches and material comforts are distributed 
unequally under the existing régime, a year of jubilee is pro- 
vided, in which every man who by misfortune has parted with 
his possessions may have them returned to him, and equality 
in material conditions may be restored. In the version com- 
piled in Deuteronomy, every seventh year is made a year of 
restoration.' The creditor must then cancel his debt and 
return the pledge. This law must be rigidly enforced. The 
creditor is warned to “ beware if in thy heart thou sayest the 
year of release is at hand.” He is commanded not to make 
restitution grudgingly. He must realize that he is discharg- 
ing a duty; that he is only giving what is due, and the poor 
are receiving merely what by right they are entitled to. The 
poor are the children of God, who invested them with a 
rank and dignity that merit a portion of the comforts of 
life. Society must not be so constructed that the unfor- 
tunate and defenceless shall be cheated out of their rightful 
heritage. 

The authors of the law had observed that the custom of 
taking pledges from the poor frequently imposed a hardship. 
It is therefore commanded, “If thou at all take thy neigh- 
bor’s garment to pledge, thou shalt restore it to him by that 
the sun goeth down ; for that is his only covering ; wherein 
shall he sleep? And it shall come to pass when he crieth 
unto me, that I will hear him, for I am gracious.” The law 
giver is still viewing the question from the standpoint of the 
poor. The thought, “ wherein shall he sloep?” if his gar- 
ment is withheld, haunts him. The creditor’s right must 
therefore yield to the higher considerations of humanity. 
Man is not a chattel to be treated as the beasts. He is born 
to a higher destiny. 

The creditor was absolutely prohibited from taking mill- 
stones as a pledge, for this prevented the owner from grinding 
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his corn to make bread. This is the prototype of the modern 
exemption law, except that it is more sweeping, for the debtor 
is disabled from passing any right or title to the creditor by 
voluntary contract. 

Ever mindful of the existence of the poor, a unique 
device to provide them with food is devised. The husband- 
man is commanded not to reap all the corners of his fields, 
but to leave the grain standing there for the poor.' Like- 
wise the owner of vineyards must not pick his olives and 
grapes too closely. Again, it is made lawful when passing 
through grain fields or vineyards to take as much as one can 
eat. The right to appease hunger is paramount to property 
rights. 

The hired laborer is not forgotten. Frequently he is 
cheated out of the wages earned by his toil. This is felt to 
be an outrage. So carefully does this ideal law guard against 
this wrong, that it requires that a day’s wages shall not be 
withheld until the sun rises the next morning. Under this 
code the weak and defenceless members of society shall never 
be compelled to learn the meaning of the word oppression. 

In enjoining the observance of the Sabbath, the lawgiver 
is mindful that it will enable the hired servant to enjoy a 
rest. Whatever may have been the origin of the custom, 
the Hebrew was conscious that it was a blessing to the 
laborer, and for this reason a just observance. 

The year of jubilee, the seventh year of release, the 
Sabbath of rest, the minute directions as to the treatment 
of the slave, the hired servant, the weak, and the poor, show 
that the Hebrew social philosopher had reflected deeply on 
the question of social justice. He was impressed with the 
thought that these humble and obscure members of society 
had the same feelings, the longing for happiness, the dread 
of suffering, that he had. He put himself in their place and 
considered how hard a fate it was to spend all one’s days in 
want and privation. All were children of the same God, 
who was no respecter of persons; it followed that a social 
organization must be effected in which no one is robbed of 
the enjoyment of life. 
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The great prophets of the eighth century before Christ 
seized upon these principles and made them a cardinal doc- 
trine. Amos vigorously champions the cause of the poor 
and weak, and assails the rich and powerful : 

Hear this, O ye that swallow up the needy, even to make the poor of 
the land fail, saying, When will the new moon be gone, that we may sell 
corn? and the sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, making the ephah 
small, and the shekel great, and falsifying the balances by deceit? ‘lhat 
we may buy the poor for silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes. . . . 
The Lord hath sworn, Surely I will never forget any of their works. 
Shall not the land tremble for this, and every one mourn that dwelleth 
therein? ... 

Woe to them that are at ease in Zion, . . . that lie on beds of ivory, 

. and eat the lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of the midst 
of the stall; ... that drink wine in bowls, ... but they are not 
grieved for the affliction of Joseph. Therefore now shall they go cap- 
tive. 


Amos teaches that the want of social justice, the oppres- 
sive treatment of the poor, shall subject Israel to the ven- 
geance of the Lord. For these sins shall the people be sent 
into captivity. 

In a loftier strain Isaiah declares the same doctrine. He 
keeps the same watchful eye upon the poor and distressed. 
They are constantly reminded that “the Lord hath founded 
Zion, and the poor of the people shall trust in it. For the 
terrible one is brought to naught, and the scorner is con- 
sumed.” He strikes at the foundation of social inequality 
by arraigning the conditions which cause it. The aristocrat 
rests his pride, his claim to superiority, upon wealth, birth, 
or social position. “Woe to the crown of pride,” says 
Isaiah. In the sight of God, the maker of heaven and earth, 
such petty arrogancy is abhorrent. The Lord looks upon 
his people as a democracy, and is equally pleased by the 
faithfulness of any child, no matter whether he be rich or 
poor, high or low. Social pride is declared to be a heinous 
sin, specially offensive to Jehovah. 

The prophet draws a picture of the ideal social life that 
will be enjoyed when the sins of Israel are expiated and the 
“remnant returns.” In that happy time all shall dwell to- 
gether in peace as brothers ; even the enmity of wild animals 
shall cease, and the helpless lamb may lie down in safety 
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beside the fierce lion. Weakness shall no longer expose 
man or beast to suffering. The proud and haughty are 
gone. ‘There is no social aristocracy; a social democracy has 
taken its place.' 

It thus appears that the idea of justice was highly de- 
veloped in the Hebrew of the eighth century before Christ ; 
it had been thought out and applied to the minutest details 
of life. Upon it the prophet constructed and elaborated his 
dogmatic theology. Reasoning from it, he could formulate 
no theory of moral government in which the bad citizen was 
not individually punished for every evil act, and the good 
rewarded for righteousness. The inquiry, why the over- 
ruling Providence is apparently “so careless of the single 
life,” was troublesome to him as well as to moderns. Con- 
fronted with the fact that the evils of conquest, drouth, and 
pestilence fall indiscriminately upon the upright and the 
wicked, he reasoned that they must be specific punishments 
for sins committed by the people, and that when sin was 
eradicated, punishment would cease. He believed that 
Jehovah was just, and would ultimately make righteous- 
ness prevail; that he would raise up some leader who would 
expel wickedness. Only by such a theory could he satisfy 
his reason as to the problem of man. Thus grew up the 
idea of a Messiah. If every disaster was a direct punish- 
ment for specific sins committed, and God is just and desires 
to see his people happy, it must be that, when correction has 
at last taught man to walk in the straight and narrow way, 
evil shall entirely cease. Such was the theory of the He- 
brew prophet. It was accepted as the solution. It finally 
developed into a dogma. 

It was a grand conception. Still grander was the heroic 
determination to prepare the way for this kingdom. It is 
indeed inspiring to know that, so great is the human mind 
that, when it was aroused, even in those dark ages, by the 
perception of the beauty of the higher life, the passionate 
desire to achieve the ideal accumulated such force that it 
repressed the instinct of political self-preservation and the 
desire for commercial prosperity. The prophets would make 
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no political alliance with other nations as a defensive meas- 
ure, because under the customs of those days such treaties 
required the recognition of the gods of such nations. Israel's 
God, the God of righteousness and purity, must not be dis- 
honored by the slightest attention to heathen deities. Com- 
mercial expansion was frowned upon because it tended to 
establish luxurious habits and modes of living. These are 
condemned, since they destroy the desire for the higher life 
as it was conceived, and set up a standard making riches 
and sensual gratification ends of themselves. The simple 
pastoral life of the patriarchs was believed to be the best. 
The prophet saw that wealth and power, and their attendant 
class privileges, were used as instruments to oppress the 
poor and unfortunate. This is a wrong that he condemns. 
He believes that no social institutions should be permitted to 
exist which rob the poor of their inalienable right to happi- 
ness. 

The lives of the great prophets endowed these ideas with 
a vitality that has triumphed over time. Their social 
theories were thus emblazoned on the historical canvas in 
imperishable letters. Such is the chemical change that 
theories take on when touched with life. 

So potent is the effect of charging ideas of the human 
mind with emotion and enthusiasm, that the unreflecting 
orthodox Christian calls the mysterious force, conversion. 
Perceiving that principles cannot otherwise take possession, 
mould the character, and control the conduct, of man, he 
rightfully declares that conversion is the foundation of a 
religious life. But it is likewise true that what we call 
greatness of character is never achieved except by the same 
force. The physical must make a complete surrender to the 
psychic. Only thus can the artist climb the heights of Par- 
nassus, and the scientist penetrate the secrets of nature. 

The New England Puritan, aroused by the dynamic force 
of moral enthusiasm, was in the plastic condition to be 
moulded by the doctrines of the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
picture of society contained therein was far different from 


what he had been accustomed to see in Europe. Could he 
have read and studied Isaiah with that intense desire to 
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appreciate and understand his meaning, without observing 
that the sentiments expressed had a modern application? 
Was it not still true that reverence was due only to Jehovah, 
and that it was even a sin to servilely bow to earthly digni- 
taries? Did not that pride which the prophet so severely 
condemned largely spring from the aristocratic theory? 
Inspired by the grandeur of the moral government depicted 
by Isaiah, the Puritan must have reflected that class dis: 
tinctions, the boasted superiority of the high born, are petty 
and insignificant. Nor could he have failed to note that 
modern society did not accord the respect and consideration 
to the poor and unfortunate that the prophets commanded ; 
that it did not appreciate the truth that the humblest person 
is high born, because he is the child of God. 

This duty toward those in the lowest walks of life was 
stated so clearly, its application was illustrated by so many 
special customs and provisions, that he must have been im- 
pressed with it. Reading the Bible as he did to discern its 
spirit and meaning, he saw that it was the Hebrew prophet’s 
conception of social justice not merely to give the poor some- 
thing to eat and wear. Perfunctory charity was not fulfill- 
ing the law. One must feel that the poor man is his brother, 
and entitled to respect as well as food. “When thou dost 
loan thy brother anything, thou shalt not go into his house 
to fetch his pledge. Thou shalt stand abroad, and the man 
to whom thou dost lend shall bring out the pledge unto 
thee.” A man’s necessities must not compel him to submit 
to humiliation. The rich shall not haughtily enter the poor 
man’s dwelling even to take a pledge that rightfully belongs 
to him. In this minute direction, requiring the respectful 
and considerate treatment of the poor in all the business 
transactions of life, the Puritan saw that the Hebrew prophet 
and lawgiver placed a high estimate upon the worth and 


” 


dignity of every fellow-being, however humble and lowly his 
outward circumstances. He observed too that it was the aim 
of the prophet to abolish poverty, provide for the just dis- 
tribution of wealth, and secure equality in material con- 
ditions. 

Remembering that it was the professed purpose of the Puri- 
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tan colonists to conform in their lives to the civil and reli- 
gious doctrines of the Scriptures, it cannot be doubted that 
the social democratic theories elaborated so fully by these 
prophet philosophers exercised a profound influence. The 
Puritans believed that these ideal laws were real laws in 
force among the children of Israel, and binding upon all 
Christians. 

In the earliest history of the colonists traces of the in- 
fluence of the Mosaic code are perceived. In 1631 the ques- 
tion came up of founding an aristocracy, an hereditary rank 
and privileges. Lords Brooke, Say and Sele, having ob- 
tained a grant of land from the New England Council, made 
proposals to unite with the Massachusetts colony. They 
wished to preserve their rank privileges, and desired the 
colony to make some changes in their laws; they wanted 
two orders established, gentry and freeholders; a provision 
that the governor should be chosen from the gentry only ; 
and that the church-membership qualification should be 
abolished. 

The court drew up a cautiously worded answer respect- 
fully declining to make the changes. ‘They defended the 
church-membership requirement on the ground that the 
Scripture taught that they should select their rulers from 
their own number. As to the institution of aristocracy, 
they first admitted formally that there were two orders of 
society, and then practically combated the principle upon 
which these orders had been created. ‘Their contention was 
as follows: 

Hereditary authority and power standeth only by the laws ef some 
commonwealths, and yet even amongst them, the authority and power 
of the father is nowhere communicated together with his honors unto all 
his posterity. When God blesseth any branch of any noble or generous 
family with a spirit and gifts fit for government, it would be taking 
God’s name in vain to put such a talent under a bushel, and a sin against 
the honor of magistracy to neglect such in our public elections. But if 
God should not delight to furnish some of their posterity with gifts fii 


for magistracy, we should expose them to reproach and prejudice, if we 
should call them forth whom God has not, to public authority. 





This argument, carried to all its conclusions, is a radical 
attack upon the very foundation of aristocracy. In their 
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answer they went further and boldly declared that heredi- 
tary rank should command respect in their commonwealth 
only when those upon whom it was conferred possessed a 
moral character. Without that they should be accorded 
neither political nor social honors. 

It is obvious that the writers of this document had re- 
flected some upon the institution of aristocracy. They were 
determined that the nobility should be held to a rigid code 
of morals, and should suffer disgrace for immoral conduct, 
just as the common people. High birth should not command 
respect unless coupled with a pure life. Further than that, 
they had thought over the question of hereditary privileges. 
They saw that ability and character do not always pass from 
father to son. If these are requisite, as they believed, to 
entitle one to social and political honor, the theory of heredi- 
tary rights is false. Their conclusions were definite enough 
to lead them to refuse to alter their plan of popular elections. 
If the nobility desired to secure political power, they must 
acquire it just as others, by the consent of the electors of 
the commonwealth expressed by their ballots. 

It is needless to say the answer was unsatisfactory. The 
lords were evidently nettled. Winthrop says it was believed 
they tried to injure the colony by inducing emigrants to go 
to the West Indies. He states that they afterwards became 
more reconciled to their form of government, “ although 
they had declared themselves much against it, and for a 
meer aristocratie, and hereditary magistracy, to be settled 
upon some great persons.” 

In the “ Model of Charity” may be found Gov. Win- 
throp’s social ideas and theories. This was written on board 
the ship that brought the colonists over. His ideal seems to 
have been a social democracy in which all the members of 
the commonwealth should be closely bound together by the 
‘reeling of brotherhood. Inequalities in wealth he discusses 
and explains on Scripture grounds. On this point he says, 
in conclusion: 


From hence it appears that no man is made more honorable than ane 
other out of any particular and singular respect unto himself, but for 
the glory of his creator, and the common good of the creature man. God 
reserves the property of these gifts to himself. Ezekiel, xvi-xvii. 
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In Lis exhortation for brotherly feeling there is little place 
for class distinctions and privileges: 

We must be willing to abridge ourselves of our superfluities, for the 
sapply of each other’s necessities. We must hold a familiar communion 
together, in all meekness, patience, liberality. 

Winthrop was a leading spirit in the colony. From all 
his letters, writings, and conduct it appears that he thought 
little of social distinctions, and felt that every human being 
was his brother. It is evident that he derived his social 
theories from the Scriptures. His doctrine of the use of 
wealth and the duty of the wealthy, he founds upon a chap- 
ter in Ezekiel, and cites it as authority. 

But whilst he was strongly inclined to the principle of 
social equality, it should be remembered that he vigorously 
opposed a political democracy. He had no confidence in the 
capacity of the people to govern themselves. In the fight 
between the deputies and assistants to enlarge the powers of 
the popular body and restrict those of the magistrates, he 
was against the deputies. So also were the clergy. The 
idea of a political democracy was developed later. 

The general court of the Massachusetts colony adopted 
outright the Hebrew theory as to the abuse of wealth. Fre- 
quently, resolutions were passed condemning the gratification 
of luxurious tastes, and declaring that such practices were 
causing the displeasure of the Lord and the visitation of 
punishment. Prohibiting indulgence in the use of wealth is 
suppressing the growth of classes which base their claim to 
superiority upon the acquisition of such privileges. The 
court also followed the Hebrew doctrine that social oppres- 
sion of every kind is a grievous sin in the sight of the Lord, 
and “days ef humiliation ” were appointed to alleviate pun- 
ishment for such offences. 

In Chief Justice Sewell’s pamphlet on slavery, written in 
1700, is found a clear presentation of social rights as the 
Puritan of that age viewed them. The argument is based 
upon the social theories of the Bible. “It is most certain,” 
he declares, “that all men as they are sons of Adam are 
co-heirs, and have equal rights unto liberty, and all the 
outward comforts of life. God hath given the earth (with 
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all its commodities) unto the sons of Adam. Psalm 
exvi. 16.” 

The “ Body of Liberties” enacted in 1641 had provided 
that the Mosaic law should govern the practice of slavery in 
the commonwealth. The old Hebrew distinction between 
strangers and their own brethrem had been preserved. Sew- 
ell argues that, as the law of Moses prohibited enslaving 
their own people, and the new dispensation made all strang- 
ers brethren, slavery must therefore be entirely abolished to 
comply with the teachings of the Scriptures. “These Ethi- 
opians,” he says, “ black as they are, seeing that they are the 
sons and daughters of the First Adam, the brethren and sis- 
ters of the Last Adam, and the offspring of God, they ought 
to be treated with the respect agreeable.” 

In this declaration is clearly brought out the Hebrew idea 
of social equality: every human being is the child of God ; 
by virtue of that birthright he is entitled to be treated with 
respect. He shall suffer no indignity. No misfortune can 
take away the rank with which God invested all mankind. 

In Sewell’s treatise the Hebrew theory is carried out and 
developed more than in any previous argument. The doc- 
trine continued to grow until, at the period of the Revolution, 
social democracy became a formulated dogma. Without the 
force of positive law, slavery in Massachusetts succumbed to 
public opinion. The moral conviction that it violated the 
native and inalienable rights of man attained such force that 
it triumphed over the commercial instinct of gain. At this 
period, 1770, Samuel Adams reiterates the principles enun- 
ciated by Sewell. In the report of the committee of corre- 
spondence drawn by him, the argument is presented without 
Scripture references, for the righteousness of the principle 
had become so plain that it was felt that no authority need 
be cited to sustain it. The Hebrew idea is still found in his 
proposition: “ The right to freedom being the gift of God, 
it is not in the power of man to alienate this gift and volun- 
tarily become a slave.” 

So marked was the influence of Hebrew thought upon the 
New England colonies that they have frequently been called 
theocracies. This is hardly accurate. In form the govern- 
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ment was less of a theocracy than Catholic Europe. The 
clergy as a class performed no functions in the administration 
of public affairs. It was not the design to place the civil 
power in the hands of those who professed to act under the 
immediate direction of God. Nor was it intended that the 
magistrates should be controlled by spiritual advisers. The 
ministers were wise and pure men, and their opinions were 
frequently sought in public matters. But they were not con- 
sulted as a class, though as individuals they were esteemed 
for their learning and integrity. 

When the controversy broke out over the removal of New- 
ton, and the Governor, assistants, and deputies could not 
agree, and a dispute then arose as to their respective powers, 
Mr. Wilson was called upon to preach a sermon to reconcile 
their differences. Winthrop says he defined from Scripture 
precedents the rights of these political bodies, and declared 
the strength of the magistracy to be in their authority; of 
the people, in their liberty; of the ministers, in their purity. 
The preacher’s functions are thus defined to be purely 
social. 

The Massachusetts records show that on January 9, 1636, 
the general court discussed its authority “in things of con- 
cern to the churches.” After consulting with the ministers, 
it was unanimously agreed “that no member of the court 
ought to be publicly questioned by a church for any speech 
made in the court without the leave of the court.” This 
proves that their intention was clear that the church and its 
officials should have no control over the civil government. 

On the other hand, the court exercised a strict supervision 
over such matters as the appointment of ministers. It pro- 
hibited all persons from preaching unless the magistrates or 
county court issued a permit. It frequently interfered in 
the selection of ministers. The reason assigned for such sur- 
veillance is that the stability of the church depended on the 
character of its religious teachers. They must be men of abil- 
ity and learning. The people feared that errors and heresies 
would creep in if ignorant persons were permitted to instruct 
the public. They felt that religion had been rescued by men 
of learning in the Reformation, and that the church was only 
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safe in such hands. They believed therefore that the gen- 
eral court should interfere and prevent unfit persons from 
entering the ministry. This would seem to be an arbitrary 
exercise of the civil power over the spiritual, and the very 
reverse of a theocracy. 

It is true that the colony made church membership a 
necessary qualification for a freeman. But this law was 
undoubtedly passed to prevent Eryiscopalians and other 
denominations not in sympathy with the Puritans from 
acquiring power in the civil government, and stirring up 
dissension and strife. Political safety and security were the 
objects in view. They had adopted the elective system of 
choosing magistrates, and there was no sure way of preserv- 
ing the magistracy in the hands of the Puritan party unless 
the electors were Puritans. Jt would seem that this is the 
explanation of the church-membership test rather than any 
theory that religious converts have as such a special or 
peculiar right to the control of the commonwealth. 

But while the form of government excluded the clergy as 
a class from political privileges, the Bible in reality, as we 
have seen, deeply affected the ideas of the people in social 
and political matters. Puritanism was a return to the stand- 
point of the ancient Hebrew prophet. It was a protest 
against religious formalism. It shook off ceremonialism, 
and studied the gospel in its purity and simplicity. The 
Puritan hated the English prayer book because it substi- 
tuted man’s word for God’s word. He wanted the Bible 
itself. No liturgy could take its place. He believed that 
every Christian should study the divine message directly. 

Holding such convictions, endowed with a titanic energy 
and resolution, this “ body of picked men” studied the Bible 
as it never had been studied before. The entire common- 
wealth was infused with its doctrines, civil and religious. 
It was a veritable Bible renaissance. The Scriptures were 
discovered anew. The colony was free from restraint, strong 
enough to resist local enemies; there were no internal dis- 
sensions, and it was possible to live and realize the life they 
desired, undisturbed. Its leaders were idealists who longed 
to seize and retain the visions of beauty that the mind in its 
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moments of inspiration perceives; they hoped that these 
visions might dwell with them day by day. 

But while they strove to make their inward life conform 
to the Scripture standard, as citizens of the commonwealth 
they retained their Teutonic self-government instincts. The 
old Germanic institutions sprang into existence the moment 
the colonists stepped ashore. The Puritan was a thorough 
Englishman, and determined to have a hand in making the 
laws that governed him. The records show that he was 
keenly alive to any attempt to place too much authority in 
the hands of the administration. From the organization 
began the struggle between deputies and assistants. In 
principle it was a contest between the people and the crown. 
In 1636 murmurings were heard that there was danger of 
oppression in the unlimited discretion vested in the magis- 
trates in pronouncing judgments and sentences. Up came a 
demand from the popular body, the deputies, that a “ Body 
of Liberties ” analogous to Magna Charta be enacted. The 
Puritan of the seventeenth century, transplanted to a new 
country, did not forget the value of constitutional restraints 
as a safeguard of liberty. The deputies kept a jealous watch 
upon the magistrates and boldly combated every exercise of 
arbitrary power. The exclusive veto was wrested from 
them, and equal power and dignity as a legislative body. 
Though the magistrates might be veritable saints, the Puri- 
tan citizen felt more secure when he retained a hand in the 
control of the government. The records of the colonies 
show that the freemen, one and all, made the administration 
of government a chief concern. Civic life was highly de- 
veloped. The life and thought of the people permeated 
their institutions. By the constant exercise of self-govern- 
ment the commonwealth learned its value. They demon- 
strated its stability. 

The Puritan came over with only partly developed ideas 
of liberty and social equality. He was intolerant, bigoted, 
determined to permit no religious sect to exist in the 
commonwealth save his own. He persecuted Baptists and 
Quakers. But he was achild of his age. Where would he 
look for a precedent of religious toleration? In the struggle 
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out of which emerged the governments of Europe, it was 
found that unity and conformity were necessary to resist the 
centrifugal forces of existing society. Differing opinions 
then easily fomented wars and rebellions. A church quarrel 
was dangerous; it threatened the stability of society. In 
New England this same instinctive feeling existed, that 
schism would result in civil conflict and strife. 

But the Puritan set in motion forces that were to clear 
the way for religious freedom. When he founded schools 
and colleges to educate his children that they might have the 
ability and skill to defend their faith against error, he builded 
better than he knew. With secular learning came a broader 
view of life. Culture, grafted upon this Puritan stock, so nar- 
row and rigid in its orthodoxy, was to develop it until New 
England should become the home of intellectual toleration and 
freedom. It transformed the Winthrop of the seventeenth 
century into the Channing of the nineteenth. The writer of 
the “ Model of Charity,” spotless in private character, of a 
gentle, humane disposition, felt it his duty to persecute those 
who could not accept the established creed of the Puritan 
church. But his descendants in the nineteenth century have 
learned that charity has a wider application; that social jus- 
tice requires that every man shall be permitted not only to 
live free from oppression, but also to think for himself, free 
from restraint. 

The Hebrew prophet — the teacher of New England — 
did not appreciate the manysidedness of the human mind. 
His intellectual horizon was narrow. In his age general 
culture did not exist. But to these idealists who in the 
shadow of the barbarous hordes of Assyria and Egypt cast 
earthly security to the winds, lived in the spirit, and attained 
to a conception of social justice that gave to every child of 
(rod, high or low, personal liberty and all the comforts of 
life, modern social democracy owes a debt. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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BY E. T. HARGROVE. 
Ez-President of the Theosophical Societies in America, Europe, and 
Australasia. 


“TOLLOW the middle path,” taught Kwang-tsze, “avoid 

fF extremes, be moderate”; and the importance this 

Chinese sage set upon the precept may be gathered 

from the fact that Confucius had already enunciated it: and 
Kwang-tsze hated to agree with Confucius. 

As every philosopher since his day has reiterated and 
emphasized the same teaching, it may be safely concluded 
that it is one which mankind as a whole has persistently 
ignored. Particularly has this been the case in the treatment 
vouchsafed to priests: they have been alternately adored and 
flayed, not only within the pale of Christendom — where 
these contradictory proceedings have frequently reached an 
acute stage —but wherever religion of any sort has swayed 
the destinies of the race. 

In more recent times the flaying process has been modi- 
fied in its expression; but it is still regarded as a sufficiently 
polite occupation so long as it is conducted after the more 
refined methods of the nineteenth century, with pen instead 
of scourge. The adoration also continues, but is spread 
over a wider area, so that we have lived to see the inaugu- 
ration of sceptical-professor-worship, and even the possible 
canonization of priest-flayers. It is ever thus with human 
nature, which, it seems, must always exhibit extreme and 
opposite tendencies, and which at the last, I am inclined to 
believe, may be divided into two great hosts of divine men 
and human demons — the sheep and the goats of Scripture. 

History forever repeats itself, but reappears on a higher 
plane, as it were. The crude weapons of earlier centuries 
are replaced with more delicate appliances, their purpose 
remaining the same. This is true of all departments of life, 








1 This article, with two earlier essays by the writer, will shortly be issued in pam 
phlet form under the general title “ 8ome Moderna Failings.” 
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so much so that in many cases the mind has become the sole 
arena of events which were formerly enacted physically. 

“ Water may be transformed into vapor; but in essence 
they are the same.” 

Theosophy, insisting as it does upon the importance of 
Kwang-tsze’s precept, in that or some other form, treats the 
whole question of the relation of priest and layman from a 
standpoint that may now be almost looked upon as original, 
so long has it been abandoned by the majority of mankind. 
Theosophy maintains that priests, or spiritual teachers, are 
necessary ; but its definition of their functions would not 
now meet with favor among many of their order. 

The evolution of the priest has been frequently described. 
Doré’s “ Neophyte” most eloquently portrays it. But the 
subject has for the most part been handled one-sidedly: we 
have heard so much of the priest's influence upon the peo- 
ple, so little of the people’s influence upon the priest. It 
required a more than ordinarily enlightened teacher —as 
Goethe was, though not a “priest ” in the ideal sense — to 
exclaim in a moment of inspiration, O was sind wir Grossen 
auf der Woge der Menschheit ? Wir glauben sie zu beherrschen, 
und sie treibt uns auf und nieder, hin und her—*“Ah! what 
are we great ones on the wave of humanity? We fancy 
we rule over it, and it sways us up and down, hither and 
thither.” 

The conventional story, true so far as it goes, may be 
summarized somewhat as follows. At the commencement 
of every religious movement there have been those who 
“gave up all and followed Him.” They acted from deep con- 
viction ; they threw themselves into their work with whole 
hearts, thinking of nothing else, caring for nothing else. They 
soon came to be regarded as wiser than other men: they 
often were; and they at least knew more of the doctrines 
they expounded than those whom they undertook to teach. 
At their best, these early exponents of religion inspired 





1 The Constitution of the Theosophical Society in America, as such, is so entirely 
opposed to autocracy in any sense, that its members can afford to take an imper- 
sonal view of the relations between priest and people. The Society has executive 
officers, elected by the members, but can never have teachers or priests. Its mem 
bers, individually, are free te select their own teachers. 
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thousands to live nobler, cleaner, saner lives; and the peo- 
ple were grateful. In some cases, truly inspired themselves, 
their inspiration so fired the hearts of others that these also 
became saints, heroes, even sages, in their turn; and the peo- 
ple marvelled. 

These early preachers had no thought of power. They 
were content at the outset to escape with whole skins, to do 
good and to preach the truth as they saw it, without thought 
of reward or recognition from men. Power was sure to be 
theirs in time, if only because they were one-pointed in pur- 
pose — and most men have either no purpose and no point, 
or no point and fifty tangled purposes; being therefore 
powerless. As we know, every force in nature is capable of 
acting in at least three different ways: for creation, preser- 
vation, or destruction, each of which modes of action may 
ut times achieve relatively good, relatively evil, or positively 
ideal results. Hence the power these early and often worthy 
preachers attained became a source of possible danger; for 
a power used for good may also be used for evil. 

As time passed it became needful to organize; the scat- 
tered efforts of individuals had to be concentrated, systema- 
tized. ‘Thus began the formation of a society or church for 
the purpose of mutual encouragement, for regulated wor- 
ship and methodical propaganda. A chief dignitary was 
elected or appointed, with various heads of departments. 
United effort increased the force of the movement; the chief 
dignitary and his assistants became more and more powerful, 
leading the minds of their flock, beginning to be looked 
upon as in some sense God’s agents or special ambassadors, 
and were reverenced accordingly. 

Meanwhile, those early preachers, having earned their rest, 
died, and were succeeded by all sorts and conditions of men, 
good, bad, and indifferent. New chief dignitaries were 
appointed,—or appointed themselves,— were also looked 
upon with reverence and awe, and in their turn came to be- 
lieve that their own glory gave glory to God. They should 
therefore strive for their own glory that God might be glori- 
fied. By degrees they ceased perhaps to care so much about 
passing on these honors to the deity; they preserved one 
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or more for themselves — to pass on later. It ceased to be 
of such great importance that they were, or were supposed 
to be, God’s ambassadors; they were ambassadors, and that 
was vastly important. 

The satraps of the chief dignitary became numerous and 
dutiful, respectful and obedient; then humble and rather ser- 
vile; next sycophantic and altogether contemptible. For 
such is the tendency of man when he basks in the favor of 
a tin-foil “ temporal” sun. Douleio-mania is not yet classi- 
fied among official diseases. It exists and occasionally proves 
fatal nevertheless ; not the only instance of the kind! 

And so this evolutionary drama proceeds. I purposely 
omit from it the part played by money. It is a vulgar part; 
& means, not an end; an effect, not a cause, and has been 
endlessly dealt with elsewhere. Money is only desired for 
the power and influence that go with it. 

For many reasons these chief dignitaries and their retain- 
ers must augment their influence: and here is consummation; 
hell on earth is finally conceived. It will be seen that these 
descendants of the earlier preachers have by this time for- 
gotten the doctrines of their Saviour —whether Christ, 
Buddha, Mohammed, or another; if they have not forgotten 
the doctrines, they have forgotten to put them into practice. 
Perhaps they can no longer understand them. In any case 
they pretend to “save souls,” which cannot be regarded as 
a religious or philosophical or a sensible proceeding, even 
when honestly undertaken. The soul-saving process consists 
in trying to drive people into heaven and to drag them out of 
hell —a fundamental and most calamitous error. Those who 
are actuated by genuine love for the souls to be saved, and 
those who simply desire to establish a record in soul-saving 
for their own honor and glory or for their own salvation, 
must all increase their influence at any cost. They must 
hurriedly increase it. 

At first these “ fishers of men ” had chiefly concerned them- 
selves with the higher natures of those whom they wished to 
catch; they had based their appeals upon principle, they had 
sought to evoke the nobler sentiments. But as this process 
was found te bring but slow results, no matter how sure and 
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permanent, they soon sought quicker methods, and discovered 
that by arousing the baser emotions of the people, their fears, 
jealousies, ambitions, and superstitions, they could catch hun- 
dreds where before they caught tens. 

By this time there are sure to be some insincere members 
among the preaching fraternity. From a variety of motives 
they will indulge in deliberate mystification and mummery 
as bait for the multitude. But even this development is harm- 
less compared with another bye-product of the practice of soul- 
saving. Men not evil by nature; men who earnestly strive 
after all that is noblest and best, in their anxiety to hasten the 
good work and to gather sheep into the fold, finding that sen- 
sationalism is plentifully productive of results, argue them- 
selves into an activity even more degrading than many forms 
of vice. They attempt to deceive their own souls. Approv- 
ing their conduct to themselves on the ground that “ the ends 
justify the means ” and “it is the motive that counts; ” twist- 
ing such philosophy as they may have and constructing there- 
from an intellectual basis for the course they wish to pursue, 
they become mummers and mystifiers in their turn, for the 
increase of their own influence and consequently, as they see 
it, for the greater glory of God. 

“To do evil that good may come” is manifestly absurd 
philosophically, though it is on that basis that much of our 
political procedure is conducted to-day. A more subtle prop- 
osition than that is put forward by those who philosophically 
and deliberately falsify facts with good motive, namely, that, 
good and evil being only relative terms, so long as harmony 
or unity is preserved or is ultimately brought about, it does not 
much matter which of these roads is followed. Purity of motive, 
they say, is in itself sufficient to insure the proper direction 
and efficacy of the force generated; furthermore, nothing 
beneath the spirit can possibly be pure. Most cunning devil, 
posing as God’s shadow! Such reasoners forget that while 
real purity of motive will perhaps save their own souls in 
time, it is not their own souls they chiefly profess to be sav- 
ing. They declare themselves to be working for the world’s 
sake ; they are striving to make the ideal the real. To do this 
they should surely try to express the ideal in their own lives, 
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in their thoughts and acts, in all their relations with their fel- 
low men, inspiring them to do likewise, content to fail in this 
so long as they continue trying, aiming at the highest no mat- 
ter where their shaft may reach. Their very loftiness of aim 
and sincerity of purpose will carry the world with them in 
the end; but to deceive others, with no matter how pure a 
motive, can never bring back the Golden Age to earth; it 
can only increase the darkness of this Age of Night. 

As to the argument that there is no such thing as absolute 
truth in a world of relativity, that it is impossible to say any- 
thing which is perfectly and wholly true — what of that? Is 
it their business to do now what it will take wons to accom- 
plish fully? Is it for them to succeed, or is it for them to 
try? And how can truth ever be made manifest unless here 
and now we begin to seek it in all things? If we have to 
reach a certain goal— and sooner or later we must attain to 
truth — it is folly to walk away from it merely because it is 
far off. 

As the unfolding of our drama proceeds, however, all such 
considerations are quite outweighed by the glamour of imme- 
diate results; and so the power of the priest increased, became 
“temporal,” and at last outshone the splendor of kings. 
Throughout it all, from beginning to end, there were many 
good and saintly priests, who remained loyal to the principles 
inculcated by the Founder of their religion, who lived lives 
of the greatest holiness, who helped the people directly and 
indirectly, and who kept alive the tradition of what the priest 
should be. They did not seek influence; they were well con- 
tent to assist those who came to them for assistance, seeking 
none, avoiding none. But the desire for power among many 
of their associates became insatiable, so that they were not 
satisfied until they possessed their followers, body and soul. 
They felt that they should govern the minutest acts of men’s 
lives; should control them personally, in their estimates of 
other men, in family, business, and social matters, in matters 
of state and public polity. Was not the very number of hairs 


on man’s head known to God, and was it not their duty, as 


God’s representatives, to have as intimate a knowledge of all 
that concerned their flock? Was it not further their duty to 
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save God trouble whenever possible, and to act for him when 
the occasion seemed to require it? If they had not God’s 
power of vision they could use the eyes and ears of other 
men, and employ innumerable and ever-ready private agents 
and means of observation. Let it be said again that many of 
them were honestly actuated by a perverted sense of duty. 

By now it may come to be said, “ Ah, these villanous 
priests! Exterminate them once and for always! The good 
men among them can never compensate for the evil wrought 
by the others.” But listen yet a little. Who made the 
priests? Who makes them today? The answer to this 
rings clear: it is the people who make the priests; it is they 
who are responsible, but it is the habit of the people to throw 
the blame on the abortions which their own ignorance, sloth- 
fulness, and wickedness have created. 

Consider the outcry raised at the present time against cer- 
tain newspapers, by reason of their brutality of utterance and 
procedure. The proprietors are blamed; then the editors. Yet 
simple common sense indubitably shows that these editors and 
proprietors alike are mere agents, that they seek to supply and 
succeed in supplying what a large section of the public desires 
and demands. Blameworthy they are to that extent; but 
they are only mortal, and fundamentally they are less to blame 
than many of the very people who hurl anathemas at them. 
It would be madness to restrict the law of supply and demand 
to mere merchandise. The principle accounts for the develop- 
ment of many things, including newspapers and priests. The 
people made the priest, sometimes good and sometimes bad ; 
when they suffered in consequence they cursed him, and, in 
him, the reflection of their own weaknesses. Every public 
institution — using that word in its widest sense — can be 
studied from the same standpoint. To do so, one must first 
consider the nature of man, essential and superficial, with 
some of his invariable tendencies, some of his constant de- 
mands, knowing that these were the same two thousand years 
ago as they are to-day. 

Some time ago two friends sat in the courtyard of an hotel, 
smoking, meditating on things in general. And into the 
courtyard there swirled a newspaper, blown hither and thither 
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by eddies of wind, blown in circles and backwards and for- 
wards, leaning drunkenly against chairs and cab-wheels and 
horses’ legs — without feet or base of its own —a mere sheet 
of paper, covered with words, foreign to itself, not understood 
by itself. Muttered the two friends, “ Behold the symbol 
of man!” Then they relapsed into sympathetic, speaking 
silence. Symbol of man it was in truth, or rather of this 
outer vesture of his which hides the real self in him. For 
see how he leans, totters, reels, and knows not how or where 
to stand; see how he fears to arise in his manhood and must 
needs crawl on his belly, grovelling before innumerable idols 
in which he images his own degradation. A child must learn 
to walk alone, unaided; but it knows not fear, being yet a 
small child having faith, so that it learns easily; while man, 
who must learn soon or late to do the same thing morally and 
mentally — man fears. He dare not stand upright, towards 
the free sky above him ; if he so much as rises to his feet he 
must straightway lean on something — anything so long as 
he leans. Though his props have been broken one by one 
and he has sprawled again and again on the mud of the earth, 
he must yet again scramble himself together only to topple 
against someone or something even weaker than he is. O man, 
man! the one hope for the salvation of the universe around 
thee, will nothing goad thee, shame thee, into a momentary 
audacity, in which thou mayest for one fleeting second realize 
that thou canst stand? Man, so infinitely puny, so infinitely 
capable of greatness ; man, with the godhood shining in the 
depths of thy hidden nature, scarce perceptible, if perceptible 
at all, through the murk of thy daily self, when wilt thou 
cast aside thy fear and arise, proclaiming thyself a beneficent 
power, a divine light? When, above all things, wilt thou be 
these things? First, in some rare moment, thou wilt pro- 
claim it; then thou wilt come persistently to believe it, and 
at the last thou shalt verily become what the heart within 
thee already whispers thou art —a god. Has not every poet, 
every prophet, every Saviour of the race heralded this truth 
unceasingly? Have they not thundered at us that man’s 
greatest sin is lack of faith in man? Did not the Christ de- 
clare that those whe eame after him might do greater deeds 
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than he had done, if they had but faith? But faith in what ? 
In him? Yes, if he be taken as a type of man become divine, 
as a type of what all men may become if they will but have 
faith in their own divine possibilities, in the Christ-spirit 
within themselves and in all men. 

This, however, was too much to expect of early man, as it 
is too much to expect suddenly of his modern counterpart. 
His innumerable desires stood and still stand in his way. 
Being lazy, he desires a prop for his support; dominated by 
his senses, he desires sensationalism and excitement to gratify 
them; for the same reason he desires to be mystified —as a 
new sensation. As old sensations pall, he continuously de- 
sires fresh excitement, fresh wonders, new props. Haunted 
by an inexplicable, monotonous self-consciousness of which he 
vannot rid himself by ordinary means, he tries to drug this 
obsessing demon with religious works and observances, as 
others, for the same reason, seek to forget themselves in 
drink, corrupt or trashy novels, and with a thousand differ- 
ent expedients. 

So when our typical man first heard of some new religion 
and listened to its doctrines, he frequently turned to it as a 
more recently invented prop, being tired of his old one, or 
finding it unstable beneath his weight. Told, at that early 
time, and by some true exponent, that he would have to 
save his own soul through effort and self-sacrifice, he cheer- 
fully and enthusiastically consented. It had been long since 
he had met with such an original idea or one that so pleas- 
antly tickled his imagination. He turns about, then, to see 
how he may save himself as directed, 





and leans plump up 
against whoever else seems to him to be most actively en- 
gaged on the same business, to be most self-dependent, most 
devoid of the leaning tendency. He can only follow out the 
inclination of his own nature. He probably chooses some 
preacher for his prop, who, if honest and endowed with an 
understanding of his mission (for I am postulating a time 
when preachers had clear conceptions of their own teachings), 
promptly pushes him upon his own feet. If dishonest or if 
lacking in philosophy, the preacher will somewhat encourage 
this enervating lopsided tendency. It suits him and suits 
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the staggering convert. It suits him, as two or three dozen 
of these staggerers around him make him look bigger, add to 
his importance, flatter his vanity ; and it may be that he has 
so little faith in man (and in his own religion) that he really 
believes they cannot stand on their own feet, possibly that 
they have no feet on which to stand. 

So these poor mortals, priest and layman, worked upon 
each other’s weaknesses ; the one too inert to think or act for 
himself, too incredulous of his own ability to do so; the other 
meeting with various recompenses for supplying the con- 
stantly recurring demand, repeated al multi crescendo. Of 
course the result was disastrous, not only on account of its 
giving rise to deception and a general weakening of the 
moral and mental fibre of all concerned, but in a multiplicity 
of other and more insidious ways. 

The priests found it necessary to hold up ideals to the 
people. The honest among them took their own under- 
standing of Christ, Buddha, Zoroaster, or some other, and 
proceeded to insist that the life of one of these should be 
imitated by all true believers. In doing this, harmlessly 
enough as it may seem, they not only made their own inter- 
pretation of the life before them, but concluded that this 
must be the only right interpretation, and therefore did not 
scruple to try to replace already existing ideals with their 
own. Whenever they succeeded they bred misery and de- 
spair. There is no man living who has not an ideal of 
some sort, no matter how low it may be in comparison with 
others. It is yet his own; it is the result of his entire past; 
it contains the germ of his spiritual life; it is the only surety 
of his ultimate redemption. To replace that man’s ideal with 
another, no matter how much loftier than his own, will end 
in his confusion if not in his ruin. If it be too lofty for his 
nature to assimilate he will quickly react from it under nat- 
ural and universal law; he must in any case throw it out 
of his heart before long, just as the human body will expel 
any foreign substance, no matter how carefully introduced. 
Only on condition that this foreign substance be transformed, 
alchemized, and made of a kind with the rest of the organ- 
ism, can it be retained healthfully. It is so with the mind 
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and heart of man. Casting out from him this alien and 
unnatural ideal, he will do so in pain and anguish, losing 
faith in his very power to appreciate the ideal (his own), 
and, if modern in his cut, will at last dismiss the whole 
matter with the aphorism, “ Ideals are all rot!” 

In the case of Christ, the mass of his followers did not 
dare interpret his life and character for themselves; the 
priests did it for them, and too frequently held up an image 
of gray agony and bloody sweat and fearful sacrifice which 
was thoroughly inhuman, and which no one in the least 
desired to imitate. Yet they said, «Take His life as your 
model!” In this they dangerously neared hypocrisy, as 
they did not do it themselves. Consequently no one did it 
—and ideals nearly died out of Christendom. If the people 
had been told it was their duty to form their own conception 
of Christ, and that no one view could be right for all, but 
that each man’s view would be right for himself, they would 
never have allowed Christ’s life to be overshadowed by his 
death. They would have found many days of joy and sweet- 
ness amidst the sorrow of his years —hours when he played 
with little children as one of themselves; when he entered 
into the pleasures of the people, eating, drinking, and mak- 
ing merry with them; when, again, he would discuss matters 
of philosophy, history, and the like with the more intellectual 
among them. Looked at freely and without fear or preju- 
dice, each man and woman would have found in him their 
own ideal, and by striving towards that it would have grad- 
ually grown nobler and purer, more closely akin to the type 
on which they had based it. They would have seen a man, 
divine yet human; divine because human. 

Christ would have taught them thus, as a true priest and 
prophet ; urging each to be true to his own ideal, to aspire 
to it, to strive to make it the real; pointing out to them that 
what is high for one is not high for all, and that though the 
Light of the World be one it must at all times be seen differ- 
ently, so long as we behold it with mortal eyes. Therefore 
is it true that each man has his own spirit and his own light, 
and should follow these down into hell if they take him 
there, fer, travelling that read, from hell he will be brought 
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forth, strengthened by experience; while to follow the light 
of another will lead him down into hell, but to no bringing 
forth. Interdependent, men are and always will be; self- 
dependent they must yet become. 

This is the function of the true priest and spiritual teacher: 
to have so firm a faith in that “light which lighteth every 
man who cometh into the world,” to see his own light so 
clearly, that he is able to point out its action in others, to 
describe to them the laws governing its activities, to inspire 
them with faith in its guidance, to stand to them as a con- 
stant example of its expression. Call that “light” what you 
will, — the intuition, the conscience, the soul, the “ voice of 
the silence,” the Christos, the Atma,—it matters not. It is 
the real Self of man, his one immortal and tireless friend ; 
and the priest, instead of trying to arrogate the office of this 
concealed deity, should strive above all things to evoke its 
presence. 

For this reason an infinitude of harm is done by those 
among their number who use personal control with their fol- 
lowers — even with good motive —in order to direct the 
daily acts and duties of people who will not pass the crawl- 
ing stage of human development. The unpardonable im- 
pertinence of it, the unwarrantable intrusion, the unspeakable 
outrage, in fact, of interfering with the natural unfoldment of 
a human soul, of taking its destiny into their hands! And in 
no case will the soul remain in any mortal’s hands. It was 
not made for handling, still less for shackles, and will break 
free from every restraint to pass forward unimpeded on its 
pilgrimage through matter. 

Often will teachers and priests be asked for directions by 
someone distrustful of himself, wishful to throw the respon- 
sibility of his action upon another, or sincerely anxious for 
what he deems higher guidance; but never will priest or 
teacher, if true to his mission, give directions or even make 
suggestions on any points concerning another’s personal duty. 
They will more likely say with Polonius: 

This above all,— To thine own self be true; 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false te any man. 
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They will ask this child among men what he considers to be 
his duty under the circumstances; they will learn from him 
what may be his own ideal of right; they will help him 
to compare the course he proposes to follow with the ideal 
he admits as his; they will encourage him, will endeavor to 
call forth all that is best and as yet latent in him; but never 
will they dare to insult his living soul by usurping its 
proper work. They will remain firm fixed in their own duty, 
remembering that, as Krishna says in the Bhagavad Gita, 
“The duty of another is full of danger,” and “ It is better to 
perform one’s own natural duty, even though devoid of ex- 
cellence, than to take upon oneself the duty of another and 
perform it well.” 

This most common failing of seeking to dominate the lives 
of others is the prime factor in half the evils that beset the 
priestly profession. Once admit that it is right to influence 
others in the way described, and it becomes necessary to hold 
them. To do this they must be pleased, and therefore a teacher 
will be obliged to give people what they want, irrespective of 
whether it is what they should have. If the majority desire 
sensationalism, gossip, prophecies, what not, they must have 
them. Farewell then to ideals, principles, aspirations! To 
use, and so stimulate human weakness, to play upon the super- 
stitions, vanities, stupidities of man, can only arouse activities 
of a like quality, tainted with the same disease. Temporary 
results may be achieved, a transitory enthusiasm may be 
excited, but these will be as shortlived as the source from 
which the original action sprang. Man wearies in time of 
all but eternal principles, and if action be based upon lower 
motives, and his more abject qualities be appealed to, he 
demands ever-increasing attractions, constantly varying ex- 
citement, ceaseless external stimulus—and then stops dead 
short in supreme disgust and discontent. 

“Influence” presupposes authority, and this authority may 
be dependent upon the inherent force of the teacher or upon 
his supposed representative character as God’s earthly dele- 
gate. Whether he draw his authority from parchment, from 
the laying on of hands, or from the mere assent of those con- 
cerned, the result is the same, and the actual bestower of the 
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authority is the same, namely, the individual who recognizes it. 
This is a point not infrequently ignored. 

What makes a book authoritative? Take the Christian 
Bible: there are millions who bow to it as the direct expres- 
sion of God’s wisdom and will; but put it into the hands of 
a Hindu who has never heard of Christ, and it is to him an 
example of some milechha’s imbecility. Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son will regard the works of Comte as speaking de par le Roi, 
as it were; but Professor Huxley’s estimate of their worth 
would have closely corresponded with the Hindu’s opinion 
of the Bible. It is a matter absolutely dependent upon the 
judgment or idiosyncrasies of persons, and it must therefore 
follow that there is no such thing as authority where truth is 
concerned, each man, in the last analysis, being the sole 
arbiter of what for him is true and what false. Unfortu- 
nately he does not believe this. At some period of his life 
he arrived at the conclusion, perhaps half unconsciously, that 
someone or something was authoritative, a convenient stand- 
ard of truth, a source from which wisdom might be relied 
upon to flow; and having arrived at that conclusion he com- 
fortably settled down to think no more. He reéntered the 
vegetable kingdom from which he momentarily, unwillingly, 
and probably accidentally emerged. The shame of it! Per- 
haps in the course of time he is once more awakened from his 
coma, comes to the conclusion that his authority is either 
effete or unfashionable, and transfers his allegiance to some 
other oracle, be he priest, professor, or politician. They save 
him the trouble of thinking, and may be used as reasoning 
machines, the outcome, briefly integrated, being all that it 
seems necessary to learn. 

The very use of the word authority, where truth, where 
principles are in question, is an affront to every thinking man. 
The source of a statement should never be named or consid- 
ered if the question involves any statement of right or wrong. 
What was it to Emerson that Buddha, Jesus, or Plato pro- 
pounded something as a fact? The question to him was — Is 
this thing true? That is the everlasting problem, and for its 
solution do our judgment and intuition exist. Weigh all things, 
said Paul the apostle of Christ, and cast out whatever is false. 
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Truth, more universal than space, more lasting than time, 
can never be confined within the narrow limits of brain or 
book. 

Wise indeed is he who finds his teacher everywhere. In stone and 
star and scroll, in man and child, in the present and the past, — in bound- 
less nature. Who would exile life from any point in space? Is there an 
atom that is not conscious? And is there not motion and that which 
moves, both in ourselves and everywhere without? The fall of a leaf, 
the chance word of friend or foe, — both show us the workings of forces 
which as the agents of law might help in the downfall of nations. We 
must interpret other minds by ours; but we must learn to understand 
our own by those around us. Mind is something more than our own 
mind. Only a fool in his pride will think that that man at any rate can 
teach him nothing. There is naught existing from which we have not 
much to learn. . . . The poorest, meanest thing on earth knows some- 
thing we do not know. By causing its expression, by receiving in humil- 
ity some simple fact, some glimpse of truth, we teach. . . . The true 
learner is a teacherof wisdom. All that he takes he bestows; all that he 
gives is returned to him with increase. But this give and take is not his 
doing; it is the movement of that law upon which he waits.’ 


Thus is truth to be attained; no vicarious authority is 
there in this process, but simple recognition on your part. 
No priest to reveal to you God’s will; nothing but its dis- 
covery within yourself. No priest to dictate to you the path 
you should tread; only your own soul’s light to guide you. 
Spiritual teachers, if you can find them, whose function it 
will be, not to drag you out of hell or up into heaven, but 
to educate you religiously by “leading forth” all that is best 
and highest in your nature. And in dealing with these, your 
priests, — human, and therefore liable to err as the greatest 
of them must be,— remember your own responsibilities. 
You may make them what you would have them be. In 
your hands is the power, for priests cannot exist without 
you, are dependent upon you for their very labors. Use the 
power that is yours fearlessly and for the good of all. De- 
mand the best, and let your demands be made known to 
them; they will, for they must, supply what you demand. 
Loyalty to your religion and your church should make this 
binding upon you ; loyalty to your teachers themselves makes 
it necessary. Dare, and dare yet again — then reap your re- 





1“ Seeking the Self,” The Path, 1894. By the writer, under the signature of “ Che. 
Yew-Tsang.” 
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ward and see others reap it with you. Do not reverence 
anyone for the mere position he may occupy; respect the posi- 
tion, but reverence in him only that which partakes of the di- 
vine, that which you recognize as worthy of imitation. Thus 
may the priest-teacher help you to become a helper of men 
in your turn; and a helper you may be, whether immersed 
in the affairs of the world or free to devote your whole time 
to the service of humanity. 

If ideal teachers be rarely met with to-day, begin now to 
make their existence likely in the near future. And mean- 
while bless the many good priests working in the world 
around us, unselfishly and according to the light that is 
theirs —among Romans and Protestants alike, among Jews 
and Gentiles, and throughout the whole of heterogeneous 
“heathendom.” These men, though nominally belonging 
to different religions, are in fact most intimately united in 
a cause they all hold sacred, the cause of universal brother- 
hood. For the good of the race they labor, careless of re- 
ward either in this life or the next; fired with a profound 
belief in the perfectibility of man and with the urgent need 
of reminding him of his ever-waiting birthright — that an- 
cient and undying Light which lighteth every man who com- 
eth into the world.' 





1It has not seemed necessary to give quotations from the writings of Madame H. 
P. Blavatsky and W. Q. Judge bearing upon the views put forward throughout this 
article. It is sufficient to say that these views were learned from them — particularly 
in my own case from Mr. Judge, whose pupil I was; and also from association with 
Mrs. K. A. Tingley, the present head of the theosophical movement, 











IMMIGRATION, HARD TIMES, AND THE VETO. 


BY JOHN CHETWOOD, JR. 


Author of «* Immigration Fallacies.” 


O a great many people who had been striving or hoping 
7— for real immigration reform the news of the presiden- 
tial veto came fittingly on March 3— Ash Wednesday. 
The late lamented bill was vetoed on several grounds. Some 
of the objections were technical or confined to matters of de- 
tail, or else to the difficulty of construing or enforcing cer- 
tain sections of the proposed law. Upon them, however, the 
veto message was not really based and they do not concern us, 
though stated with all the force and sincerity that mark their 
eminent author. 

The first, foremost, and fundamental objection to the bill 
was “its radical departure from our national policy relating 
to immigration.” Therein lay the great interest and impor- 
tance of the veto message, especially as a bill framed on sim- 
ilar lines is to appear at the December session of Congress, 
and the ultimate fate of that bill will be of much concern to 
American civilization. For, as has been pointed ont more 
than once,' all past agitations for reform have been both 
fruitless and spasmodic. The present one, having lasted 
several years, shows signs of drawing to a close. And un- 
less Congress speedily comes to the rescue its net result will 
have been some improvements in administering the law, and 
keeping out by the law just } of 1 per cent of the new arrivals. 
This is according to the official reports of the Bureau of 
Statistics for February, 1897, and is about as good a showing 
as any yet made. 

The provision of the late Bill to which President Cleve- 
land took special exception in his message of March 2, 1897, 
added to those to be excluded : 


All persons physically capable and over sixteen years of age who can- 
not read and write the English language or some other language; but a 








1 Overland Monthly, Feb., 1894, ‘Is It Possible to Regulate Immigration?” Also 
chapter second of “ Immigration Fallacies.” 
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person not so able to read and write who is over fifty years of age and 
is the parent or grandparent of a qualified immigrant over twenty-one 
years of age and capable of supporting such parent or grandparent, may 
accompany such immigrant, or such parent or grandparent may be sent 
for and come to join the family of a child or grandchild over twenty-one 
years of age similarly qualified and capable; and a wife or minor child 
not so able to read and write may accompany or be sent for and come 
and join the husband or parent similarly qualified and capable. 

This amendment to the laws it was believed would each 
year shut out as many as a hundred thousand people of a 
densely ignorant type with whose society we could readily 
dispense. But according to the views of the President, 

The best reason that could be given for this radical restrietion of im- 
migration is the necessity of protecting our population against degenera- 
tion, and saving our national peace and quiet from imported turbulence 
and disorder. I cannot believe that we should be protected against these 
evils by limiting immigration to those who can read and write in any 
language twenty-five words of our Constitution. In my opinion it is 
infinitely more safe to admit 100,000 immigrants, who, though unable to 
read and write, seek among us only a home and an opportunity to work, 
than to admit one of the unruly agitators and enemies of governmental 
control. 

The last sentence is perplexing. It seems to assume that 
the 100,000 ignorant laborers who come to seek a home and 
work are all innocent and peaceable. But how can such be 
the case? These 100,000 are from central and southern 
Europe, a considerable portion being Huns and Bohemians 
of the class that swarms in the Pennsylvania coal-fields prac- 
tising polyandry and rifling the bodies of the dead. Many 
more swell the ranks of the Poles and Slavs toiling in West- 
erm mines, a very unruly and dangerous element. Some 
prove to be Italian or Sicilian ex-bandits, members of the 
Mafia, bound for New Orleans, perhaps, to embroil us again 
with their mother country. Many others of course are quiet 
orderly folk. It must be the latter alone whom the message 
refers to. 

If so it is certainly more safe to admit a good many of 
them than one educated enemy of society or the state such 
as an anarchist, nihilist, or prominent criminal. The ex-Presi- 
dent intimates that the latter are allowed to enter, and that 
we should begin the reform with them. So we should — if 
we could. The trouble is that the criminal is infinitely 
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harder to detect and exclude than is the mere ignoramus. 
By requiring the applicant to read and write we can test 
him in the alphabet of language, but in no way can he be 
tested in the alphabet of crime. In the great majority of 
cases, his character and record are sealed from our vision, and 
so they must ever remain under our singular system, or rather 
total lack of system, of admission. When we are ready to 
apply the character test in earnest we shall begin at the 
other end — of the Atlantic, whence, under a proper system 
of consular inspection, no emigrant will be allowed to sail 
without a clean bill of health, not only physical and moral, 
but mental and financial. 

But this reform is much more “ radical” than that of the 
bill in question, and even surer to encounter a veto. If we 
must begin elsewhere, and it is clear that we must, why not 
start with the ignorant peasant or with the specimen of “ in- 
herited inefficiency” from the slums of Europe? To say 
that the anarchist or agitator is worse than he, is not to say 
that he is at all desirable. Strangely enough the message 
emphasizes this very thought in a plea for the illiterate. 
The ex-President urges that it is more safe to admit 100,000 
illiterates than one of the unruly agitators or enemies of 
government who, he says (without italics), “can not only 
read and write, but delight in arousing by inflammatory 
speech the illiterate and peacefully inclined to discontent 
and tumult. Violence and discontent do not originate with 
the illiterate laborers. They are rather the victims of the 
educated agitators.” But does not this make the illiterate 
about as dangerous to society as the agitator? For, in lack 
of the illiterate, where would the agitator look for a follow- 
ing ? 

As many an urgent appeal to restrict immigration has 
been made in behalf of American labor, the ex-President’s 
views on the subject are most important. He observes: 

The claim is also made that the influx of foreign laborers deprives 
those who are better fitted than they of the privilege of earning their 
livelihood by daily toil. An unfortunate condition is certainly presented 
when any who are willing to labor are unemployed. But so far as this 


condition now exists among our people it must be conceded to be a re- 
sult of the phenomenal business depression and the stagnation of all 
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enterprises in which labor is a factor. With the advent of settled and 
wholesome financial and economic policies, and a consequent encour- 
agement to the activity of capital, the misfortune of unemployed 
labor should, to a great extent at least, be remedied. If it continues, its 
natural consequence must be to check the future immigration to our 
cities of foreign laborers, and to deplete the ranks of those already 
here. 


Of course a “phenomenal business depression” has some 
temporary influence in lessening labor immigration, but so 
long as the rate of wages in this country is appreciably 
higher than that abroad, the toiling masses there will as “a 
natural consequence” gravitate to us. Moreover, natural 
laws are not allowed to control. Immigration nowadays is 
largely artificial, constantly stimulated by the steamship 
companies and their agents. During last year’s Congres- 
sional debate it was claimed that the emissaries of trans- 
portation are now restricted by law in their methods of 
advertising our resources to the credulous European. On 
the other hand, it was pointed out that immense ships had 
lately been built for this very emigrant traffic which were 
obliged to earn interest on the investment. One of their 
representatives stated to a House Committee that the com- 
panies had agents in every village of Europe for the purpose 
of inducing emigration ; and another witness said that not 
only were the immigrants posted as to our scale of wages, but 
that many of them on landing in an American city knew 
more about the organized charities of the city than the people 
who lived there. 

But the former part of the foregoing paragraph alluding to 
the causes of the great business depression is the all-impor- 
tant portion of the message, since the supposed injury of 
immigration to labor accounts for the “radical” nature of 
the vetoed bill. Many people have come to feel that, what- 
ever the influence of the currency or the tariff, the numbers 
and especially the recent character of the new-comers have 
contributed both to produce and to aggravate the “hard 
times” of labor if not of capital. The ex-President, how- 
ever, is evidently of those who think otherwise. For the 
condition of unemployed labor, he says, “ must be conceded 
to be a result of the phenomenal business depression,” which 
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will disappear on a return to “wholesome financial and 
economic policies.” 

It is to be hoped indeed that this is true, for the vast and 
growing army of the idle is a natural source not only of pity, 
but of deep concern and anxiety to every thoughtful man. 
And if immigration to-day keeps ever swelling the ranks 
of the homeless and helpless, the discontented and the 
dangerous, we certainly ought to know it. It most assuredly 
appears to be doing just this thing, and the figures available, 
though incomplete, so far as they go carry conviction with 
them. 

The number of the unemployed in the whole country for 
the year ending with March, 1897, we do not know. But 
we do know that for several years it has been rapidly in- 
creasing, especially in the three or four Eastern States where 
the great bulk of the immigrants go. In one of these States, 
Massachusetts, a State census taken in 1892 showed, accord- 
ing to figures quoted in the Congressional debate of 1896, 
that twenty-nine per cent of the population was out of em- 
ployment for some part of the year 1892. Probably most 
men who have given the matter any thought would estimate 
that twice as many people were out of work on March 31, 
1897, as were in the same condition on March 31, 1890, 
for which year we have official figures. Making a con- 
siderable reduction, however, from the estimate that we 
have doubled our unemployed since 1890, and taking the 
figures of that year as a basis of comparison, we should have 
no less than 6,000,000 persons out of work for some part of 
the year ending March 31, 1897, and a number equivalent to 
2,000,000 out of work for the entire year. And these appall- 
ing figures do not take into account either the additional 
numbers who are dependent upon the unemployed, or the 
other millions who, when the unemployed are so numerous, 
have to toil for almost any wages that may be offered. From 
June 30, 1890, to June 30, 1896, we added to our popu- 
lation 3,079,404 immigrants, not counting all the arrivals 
from Canada and Mexico. From June 30, 1896, the figures 
are not yet in, but it is probable that despite the depression 
at least 250,000 should be added, bringing the grand total 
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to nearly three millions and a half, the great bulk of whom 
are unskilled workmen, farm hands, servants, or persons of 
no occupation at all, and without visible means of support. 

Now, that a demoralized currency and an ill-adjusted 
tariff have had much to do with “hard times” since 1890 no 
one will seriously dispute, however numerous and varying 
the ideas of the appropriate remedy. But these past seven 
years have also made manifest the potent and more direct 
influence of some three million additions to the overcrowded 
fields of labor. Such a proposition would hardly require 
argument but for the opposite opinion of an ex-President 
of the United States. Every State or Congressional investi- 
gation during the last fifteen years into the condition of 
labor and the rate of wages has shown more and more 
clearly the increasing pressure of immigration into centres 
of population, and its inevitable tendency to force down 
wages and crowd men out of work. The latest Congres- 
sional report maintains: 

The constant influx of foreign labor is naturally and undeniably one 
of the chief causes of labor depression in this country at present. It is 
a well-known fact that this importation of the lower classes of Huns, 
Slavs, and Italians has been the chief cause of violence and dissatisfac- 
tion, as every one hundred immigrants necessarily force a corresponding 
number of United States citizens to either accept lower wages, or go on a 
strike and join the already too large army of unemployed. 

The victims of this dangerous and fatuous system do not 
ascribe their hardships to the state of the currency or the 
state of the tariff. During the immigration debate of the 
54th Congress in 1896 one Republican member interrupted 
another member of the party with the query whether the 
speaker did not think the tariff was the great cause of the 
workingman’s woes. The reply was very much to the 
point: “ About two years ago or less I met a man whom I 
had known for many years, a laborer in one of our iron 
mills. His employment was gone. I undertook to talk to 
him in the direction that the chairman of the committee now 
suggests. I spoke of the tariff, of the change of legislation. 
But he said to me: ‘Oh, that is not the great trouble. 
There’ — pointing to the spot—‘is the great trouble. 


There is the camp that has taken my job away from me.’” 
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If the ideas of the laborer just quoted need confirmation, 
here is a brief extract from the official report of the Treas- 
ury investigating committee of a year or two ago. It deals 
with conditions in the same State of Pennsylvania, and 
incidentally depicts the new Austro-Polish and Italo-Slavic 
type of civilization which has been so largely developed since 
1890 in the anthracite coal regions of the Keystone State. 
There, according to this report, the visitor will be privileged 
to see at every turn “a thousand idle Americans and a like 
number of foreigners slaving for eighty or ninety cents a day. 
He sees the Americans ” — those, it must be presumed, whose 
savings are not yet exhausted — “sending their children to 
school, supporting churches, living in decent homes, trying to 
be cleanly and to wear decent clothing. THe also sees the 
scum of Europe taking the places of the former, content to 
swarm in shanties like hogs, to contract scurvy by a steady 
diet of the cheapest salt pork, to suffer sore eyes and bodies 
rather than buy a towel and washtub, to endure typhoid 
fever rather than undergo the cost of the most primitive 
sanitary apparatus.” ! 

As for our other great sources of anxiety, currency and 
tariff, their baleful influence since 1890 has been already con- 
ceded. But neither, it behooves us to remember, was caus- 
ing any special concern in that year. Indeed, 1890 was a 
year of comparative prosperity. And yet, according to the 
report of the Commissioner of Labor published in the fall of 
1896, it saw no less than 3,523,730 workers (about sixteen per 
cent of the whole number) out of work, more than a third of 
them for from four to six months ; and the number unemployed 
for the entire twelve months was computed to be 1,139,672, 
or 5.01 per cent of the whole number. Is not immigration 
chiefly responsible for this condition? It seems highly prob- 
able that it is when the above figures are compared with the 





1“T was struck,” said a speaker at the last Congressional debate on this subject, 
“by a recent statement in one of the papers, that if we started every wheel in the 
country and gave every man, woman, and child work at fair wages, in the present 
condition of immigration there would in twelve months again be about 300,000 
idle men in the land.” The whole history of immigration fully sustains such a 
forecast. An industrial revival will absorb for a time a large number of un- 
employed. But it will also stimulate cheap labor immigration, and we shall resume 
and gradually accelerate our accumulation of surplus labor. 
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immigration tables for the ten years preceding 1890. In that 
decade (1880-1890) about five and a quarter millions of hu- 
man beings were added by Europe to our industrial army. 
Now the question why immigration is unsettling industry 
and pauperizing labor is rather a large one. But the mere 
outline of an answer may help to indicate the fact that, 
under recently changed and changing conditions, immigration 
is steadily unsettling industry and relentlessly pauperizing 
labor. It is quite true, as we are told every day, that we 
have great natural resources still undeveloped, and that the 
greater part of the country is so sparsely settled that it ought 
to accommodate several hundred million more people without 
overcrowding. It does not follow, however, that it can 
accommodate several hundred million more laborers, to say 
nothing of those who are generally unfit. The West is still 
inviting immigration, but not a disproportionate share of 
labor immigration whether skilled or unskilled. A consider- 
able number of the new-comers even now should have some 
capital to keep a proper balance with those who have none. 
Eleven States in the Union, including several Western States, 
have lately reported, in reply to a Treasury Commission 
appointed to investigate their needs, that they desire no more 
labor immigration whatever at present; and twenty-six out of 
twenty-seven heard from up to the time of the debate of the 
54th Congress, replied that they wish no more of the rough, 
unskilled, illiterate immigration aimed at by the late bill. 
Now, an excessive proportion of all immigration from 
Europe is of the labor class, and almost all of it is rough and 
unskilled labor. In 1895, for example, out of 343,000, no 
less than 123,000 had no occupation, 91,000 were ordinary 
laborers, and 38,900 were servants. Only about 90,000 did 
not enter into direct competition with our toiling masses, be- 
ing rated as farmers, etc. But as the average immigrant at 
present brings but $16 into the country, the great bulk of the 
“farmers” are of course not farmers, but mere farm hands. In- 
deed, our immigration has always been essentially of the labor 
type. We could assimilate it, however, without symptoms of 
national dyspepsia, so long as we had plenty of free lands in 
the West. Then our friends from Europe, or those whom they 
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elbowed out of the East, could take up land on the broad 
prairies. But broad as the latter are, all good government 
lands are gone except in the arid belt, which is not yet open 


to extensive settlement. Consequently some capital is now 
required for land-ownership. 

Of course there is still room for labor in various sections, 
and even of rough labor, if the unemployed or the new-comers 
would only find their way to these sections. But the trouble 
is that the great bulk of immigration does not and will not 
go there. By the report of the Commissioner of Labor for 
1895 it appears that of 343,269 arrivals, 224,650 went to 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. Of the bal- 
ance 4,572 went to Wisconsin, 1,516 to Louisiana, 1,043 to 
Nebraska. 3,174 sailing from Genoa and Naples in a single 
month were traced after arriving here. Their destination 
was as follows: thirty-one, less than one per cent, to States 
west of the Mississippi, and only fourteen to the South. To 
Boston went 150; to the rest of New England, probably to 
the crowded manufacturing towns, 184. More than 2,300 
stayed in the great cities of New York and New Jersey. 313 
found their way to Pennsylvania, 44 to Illinois, 34 of them 
to Chicago, and just 62 to all other parts of the United 
States and Canada. Indeed the central and southern Euro- 
pean immigration aimed at by the late bill goes not only to 
the great cities, but to their slums. This element, according 
to the official reports, formed .05 per cent of the population 
of Baltimore in 1894, and 13 per cent of the slums; 6.41 
per cent of Chicago’s people, and 44.4 per cent of its slums ; 
9 per cent of New York’s population, and 51 per cent of the 
slums. 

In thus drifting to the city and shunning the farm, the 
immigrant is but following the example which our own peo- 
ple are setting, acting in obedience to a natural economic law. 
For it appears that: 

Between 1870 and 1890, speaking relatively and in round numbers, 
2,000,000 men gave up farming and went to join the great army of toilers 
in our cities. ‘Taking their families into account, 6,000,000 people from 
the farm were added to the population of the town. .. . For this ten- 


dency to leave the farm and seek his fortune in the town, it is common 
to lay great blame on the shoulders of the farmer's boy. . . . Many good 
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people have thought that if we could in some way surround the country 
youth with more comforts and pleasures, if we could relieve the solitude 
and monotony of the farm, he would stay at home and become a wiser 
and better man. . . . Not discouraged by repeated failures, philanthro- 
pists have kept up their strivings in this direction. . . . Lately, however, 
a few students of modern life have come to see and to say that, while 
present industrial conditions continue, the movement of populations to 
cities will continue. The fact is that, broadly speaking, men leave the 
farms because they are not needed there. . . . A smaller number of men 
working in our fields turn out a much greater product than the greater 
number of laborers could possibly secure in olden times. . . . Fora time 
in this country cheap land, superficial methods of cultivation, rapid 
development of farm machinery, and the swift increase of population 
engaged in mining and manufacturing enabled our farmers to extend their 
operations with profit, and to give employment to thousands of new men. 
But gradually, and more rapidly within the past twenty-five years, inven- 
tion has gained the mastery in agriculture as in other arts. The brain of 
man has triumphed over his hand here as elsewhere. . . . Fewer workers 
per acre are required. The horse or the machine, steam or electricity, 
has taken the place of the boy or the man. Make farm life never so 
attractive, and there will be but little difference. There are more birds in 
the nest than the parents can take care of... . It is not love of the town 
so much as necessity to earn a livelihood off the farm which drives boys 
to the town and makes them competitors in the great industrial struggles 
at the centres of population.' 


The application of this pregnant truth to the great prob- 
lem of immigration is imperative. And the sooner we recog- 
nize these new conditions that confront us and alter the whole 
aspect of immigration the better for us and our children. It 
is not a question of what ought to be, but of what is. Accord- 
ing to some of the maxims of political economy quoted at 
every immigration debate we ought to be able to accommo- 
date twice as many new-comers as we are now getting. The 
trouble with most of the laws of political economy is that they 
apply only to general conditions. You cannot fit them to 
the exceptions. Some of the exceptions to what ought to be 
our law for absorbing and distributing the European have just 
been alluded to. But the fact is, the whole immigration ques- 
tion is exceptional. Nowhere in human history have we any 
precedent for the peaceful entry into a nation year by year of 
from one-quarter to three-quarters of a million of aliens, with 


their profound and transforming influence upon all economic, 
social, and political conditions. Yet the writer, while com- 


1Dr. A. C. True, of U. 8. Department of Agriculture, in THE ARENA for March, 
1897, pp. 5388-40. 
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piling a little volume on immigration and the suffrage, a short 
time ago, had occasion to note that, though the number of 
recent books on currency and the tariff was nearly countless, 
the library of immigration is confined almost entirely to the 
official reports. 

Aside from the essential importance of the immigration 
problem, it is, as just said, so novel as to afford far more 
scope for original thought and research than the currency and 
the tariff, besides having much more of human interest. That 
this fact is not recognized is simply because the discussion is 
so prone to follow well-worn grooves, while statesmen strive 
to keep it subject to familiar but variable rules formulated 
by the savants of Europe,— which never had an immigration 
problem. 

But we are making some progress after all. One grand 
result of the newspaper and magazine agitation of the last 
eight years is now being seen in the waning influence of 
those mouldy, misunderstood, and most mischievous maxims 
that would make our country the “asylum of the oppressed, 
'the refuge of the nations,” ete. These aphorisms referred to 
brave and worthy pioneers, to the pilgrims and exiles for 
conscience’ sake who fled in bygone days from the religious 
persecution or political proscription of the Old World. More- 
over, they gained currency at a time when our own sparsely 
settled country could not be injured by the most liberal 
application of them. For these vague and antique maxims 
are and were ever meant to be altogether and completely 
subordinate to the welfare of the republic, to the paramount 
duty of self-preservation. To be hospitable as a community 
to the stranger or the outcast may be humane and wise; to 
let the stranger or outcast abuse the hospitality, not of the 
individual, but of the community, the state, is both a folly 
and a crime. The clergyman, the philanthropist, the senti- 
mentalist, are apt to confound the two kinds of hospitality. 
They are as far asunder as the planets, and the prevalent 
inability to appreciate the fact still constitutes one of the 
mightiest barriers to reform. 

Let us take, for example, the 100,000 illiterates aimed at 
by the late bill. The well-meaning, shortsighted clergyman, 
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the kind-hearted, impulsive philanthropist, would admit them 
all “to give them a chance to better their condition.” To 
be just, these well-meaning but misguided men often go 
further, and give freely of their time and money to the new- 
comers. But they are blind to the fact that in helping the 
100,000 into the country to get work, they are adding to the 
2,000,000 of their own idle countrymen, and thereby render- 
ing the latter more hopeless and despairing, and some of them 
more menacing in their attitude to the clergyman and phi- 
lanthropist. They are blind to the further facts: 

That every immigrant steamer landing at our docks to-day, as for 
years past, tends to lower our standards of intelligence, industry, and 
morality. That, in view of the moral principle underlying the whole 
matter, the millowner of New England, the manufacturer of Pennsyl- 
vania, the mine-owner of the West, who will not scruple to import a 
swarm of ignorant, degraded, and perhaps utterly vicious human beings 
into any community, can be no real lover of his race orcountry. Pauper, 
contract, coolie, low-grade, or even indiscriminate immigration ought to 
have no place on our soil; certainly no American [and most assuredly 
no clergyman or philanthropist] should aid, abet, or connive at it. 
Whoever imports labor to pauperize his own countrymen by birth or 
adoption, or who brings an element into any community without regard 
to its grade of intelligence and civilization, does a grievous wrong, not 
merely to the community immediately concerned, but to the whole people.’ 

In a word, when the philanthropist devotes attention to 
those now here, he is expending his time and money most 
commendably in the cause of humanity ; but to import objects 
of charity is, under existing conditions, to act at the expense, 
not of himself, but of his neighbors, his countrymen, his 
country itself. If this be charity, it differs from all other 
forms of charity practised or known among men. But our 
natural feelings of indignation are not likely to carry us 
too far while Congress is acting for us. During the debate 
on the late bill a good many members were opposed to the 
test of literacy for fear it might separate the poor immigrant 
from his fond but unlettered relations, or tempt him to 
make their ignorance a pretext for leaving behind some 
uncongenial member of the family circle, — presumably a 
step-parent or a mother in law! This touching solicitude 
actually caused considerable debate. Indeed some debaters 





1 Here is the key to the situation. And the day this principle is recognized and 
enforced will see the solution of the immigration problem, 
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without apparent loss of gravity doubted whether we could ex- 
clude a considerable number on any ground, as if immigration 
were a sort of natural right instead of a special privilege! 

Fortunately the majority took a different view and warned 
their colleagues that the country was demanding legislation 
in its own interest, not in the interest of the vast surplus 
population of Europe. While the people cherish no spirit 
of animosity to aliens or desire any oppressive legislation, 
they are coming to feel the quickening impulse of race 
preservation. They do not look to Congress for any narrow, 
illiberal action. Our policy should be a broad one, just as 
broad as the interests of 75,000,000 Americans—but not a 
jot broader. In comparison with their welfare, their civil- 
ization, the future condition of any 100,000 of those out- 
side the gates ought not to weigh for one moment with 
any American statesman. 

In short, the time is ripe for restriction, and very radical 
restriction. What was once a blessing is fast becoming a 
blight. And very much, far more than we realize, will 
depend on the attitude of the next Congress and the attitude 
of the President. So numerous, so varied, so little devel- 
oped as yet are the resources of the country, that their natu- 
ral growth and expansion can, under conditions of stable 
prosperity, solve for us the problem of the unemployed and 
many another problem, and in a few years find work for every 
willing hand now within our borders — provided we restrict, 
or even stop for a time, the enormous European immigration. 
Whenever it is needed again we can always open wider the 
gates. The difficulty has ever been in the opposite direc- 
tion. And once the tariff and currency are better adjusted, 
and the drift to the cities is checked or neutralized, we can 
put the new-comers where they will do most good to us and 
to themselves. 

But the experiment of “radical ” restriction, once made, is 
not likely to be speedily or “radically ” changed. For, even 
from a material standpoint, and ignoring, like the pro-immi- 
grationist, the great moral, social, and political evils of our 
present policy,—from a purely material standpoint the 
country will not suffer from a radical change of that policy 
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so far as the growth of population is concerned. This growth 
is generally considered both an index and a cause of pros- 
perity. For growth of population means growth of consum- 
ers, growth of producers, growth of national wealth. Con- 
sequently, argued the pro-immigrationist of the first session 
of the 54th Congress, if you shut out our yearly accessions 
from abroad or any part of them, you shut out just so much 
prospective development and wealth. 

Not so. For this argument loses sight of the point made 
in former debates, that immigration causes our people to 
increase more slowly than they would do if left to themselves, 
so much does it check the natural birth rate. This result 
was dwelt upon in a very scholarly and forcible way by the 
late Francis A. Walker in the Atlantic Monthly for June, 
1896, and by Sydney G. Fisher in the Popular Science 
Monthly for December, 1895. But the general public do 
not appreciate the significance of this fact, and the opponents 
of restriction ignore it. Indeed, much if not most of the 
argument for free immigration has ever been based on the 
assumption that our material growth and development are 
directly traceable to it. But if we are actually the smaller 
for immigration, and inferentially the poorer also, some 
brutal sceptic will soon be asking whether a good deal of our 
material prosperity has not been achieved in spite of immi- 
gration rather than because of it! 

And so, should it even stop altogether, those of our West- 
ern Congressmen who wish for more people in order to fill 
up the vacant places and make the desert bloom, will find 
that in a few short years, and as soon as they are really 
needed, the country will itself supply a surplus population 
of at least 1,300,000 per annum with whom to settle, develop, 
or reclaim these vacant places. These 1,300,000 would 
equal the present natural increase plus immigration. They 
would be only Americans, it is true, which in some quarters 
might be deemed a drawback; yet on the whole and in the 
long run it seems rather likely that in our humble way we 
can raise children on this side of the Atlantic who are just 
as sturdy, just as intelligent, and who will make just as good 
citizens as those who are born on the continent of Europe. 








THE FOUNDER OF GERMAN OPERA. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


E are beginning to realize the immense debt we owe 
\W to the genius and labor of the great Italian paint- 
ers of the first century of modern times, but it re- 
mains for the civilization of the twentieth century to appre- 
ciate the inestimable worth to humanity of the splendid 
achievements wrought for a higher civilization by Germany’s 
great masters in music. What a world of exalted pleasure 
is found in their immortal creations. How wonderful the 
imagery and lasting the ideals which they bring before the 
mind. How surely do they educate while they entertain. 
How deeply do they stir the emotional nature with feelings 
too profound for words. The general influence of the work 
of the German composers is uplifting. Philosophical insight 
and moral elevation pervade most of their creations. The 
sensuousness of the Italian music gives place to the sturdy 
qualities of the descendants of the Vikings. As we come to 
appreciate more fully the value of good music in elevating 
public taste and raising the standard of morals by stimulat- 
ing the emotional nature on the higher plane of sensation, 
we shall learn to value the incalculable service rendered 
to civilization by these soul-builders who were masters of 
melody. 

The life of Christoph Wilibald von Gluck, the founder of 
German opera, is a story of tireless work, of true German 
courage and determination, of indomitable perseverance and 
a rare aptitude for assimilating the good in his chosen art 
wherever found. He was born near Neumarkt in Bavaria, 
July 2, 1714. His father was a gamekeeper in the service 
of Prince Lobkowitz. It does not appear that the family 
possessed any special musical talent, but the future master 
was born in a part of Europe where music received more 
attention than in most states. The Bohemian princes were 
liberal patrons of music. At their beautiful chapels music 
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of a high order was constantly heard. Moreover, in various 
cities and towns were brotherhoods whose great aim was to 
promote Christian life and a deeper love of humanity by 
means of poetry and song. These brotherhoods wielded a 
great influence, and the music furnished by orchestras, by 
the musical societies, and in the numerous churches exerted 
a very positive effect upon young and old. 

Christoph Gluck does not appear to have shown signs of 
possessing any great musical genius in childhood, and yet it 
is reasonable to infer that his father saw in him something 
that led him to give this son the best educational advantages 
within his power. Special attention was given to his musi- 
cal talent. At the age of eighteen he had received an excel- 
lent education, chiefly obtained at the Jesuit college of Ko- 
motau, in Bohemia. He was at this time an excellent per- 
former on the violoncello, violin, organ, and harpsichord. But 
though his father seemed impressed with the importance of 
giving his son the best educational advantages within his 
power, he also felt that it was wise to give all his children a 
taste of the arduous life he himself was leading. It was no 
unusual thing for Christoph and his brother Anton to be com- 
pelled to accompany their father in the bitter winter weather, 
barefooted and bearing the heavy loads required during the 
long tramps made by the hunters of that time. 

This rugged life was valuable to the youth who should one 
day give to the world “ Orpheus and Eurydice;” it accus- 
tomed him to a life of privation and hardship, a life which he 
would shortly undergo for a brief period, for after leaving 
the school at Komotau he was thrown upon his own re- 
sources. He desired to further perfect himself in music. 
He repaired to Prague, where he pursued his studies as he 
was able, and lived by singing and playing. Often he suf- 
fered from hunger. During the vacations he went to neigh- 
boring villages, where he sought food in return for his music. 
Either his playing was not highly appreciated or the villagers 
must have been very poor, as it is recorded that frequently 
his labors were rewarded by the gift of an egg. This season 
of hardship, which would have discouraged a less sturdy 
nature, nerved him to fresh endeavor. He would rise above 
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the level of a common musician and a street singer. He 
would become a master although it cost years of privation 
and unceasing labor. Such was the resolution of the young 
German, such the steadfast purpose which led him from step 
to step in his wonderful ascent. 

In 1736 he was in Vienna, where he had gone to finish 
his musical education. Here fortune favored him, as was so 
frequently the case in his remarkable career. Prince Lob- 
kowitz was in Vienna, and he not only remembered the son 
of his old gamekeeper, but took a laudable pride in the 
young man. He introduced him to Prince Melzi, an Italian 
of Milan, who was so favorably impressed by Gluck that he 
invited the young musician to accompany him to Italy and 
finish his studies in Milan, then one of the musical centres 
of Europe. The generous offer was gladly accepted, and in 
his new home the young German made remarkable progress 
under the conscientious instruction of a popular and widely 
known composer and musician, Sammartini. Enjoying the 
patronage of the influential prince and the favor of the most 
popular composer he soon so overcame the prejudice the Ital- 
ians felt toward foreign musicians in general, that when he 
produced one of his operas it scored an immediate success. 
It is true, he carefully adhered to the popular canon of Ital- 
ian musical art at that time, and it is doubtful if he had then 
come to appreciate the essential weakness and glaring de- 
fects of the old Italian opera. His deep philosophical spirit 
had not yet been stirred. His work at this period is valua- 
ble as showing how readily he had mastered the system he 
had been taught, how completely he had assimilated and how 
completely he reflected the ideals and conceptions which had 
been driJled into his plastic brain. Yet though his operas at 
this time were very successful in Italy, they cannot be re- 
garded as worthier a better fate than the oblivion to which 
posterity had consigned them. They reflect the imitative 
rather than the creative faculty. They give no hint of the 
great original thinker, the musical innovator, who was des- 
tined to inaugurate fundamental and almost revolutionary 
changes in his chosen field of composition, so great, indeed, 
as to become the foundation of a distinct national opera. 
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The creator was asleep in his brain. And doubtless it is 
well that it was so, for the prestige gained as a composer of 
popular Italian operas gave him a position in the musical 
world which he required in order to compel a tolerant hear- 
ing when he introduced his great reforms. During his stay 
in Italy he composed eig)it operas, all of which were suc- 
cessful. 

In 1745 he accepted an invitation to visit London and 
produce some of his operas at the Haymarket theatre. This 
engagement, however, from which the young composer ex- 
pected so much, proved a disastrous failure in so far as his 
work was concerned. Yet, as we so frequently see in life, 
his failure was in fact a blessing in disguise, as it awakened 
him to the fatal defects of the conventional Italian opera. 
The interrogation point had been raised. Henceforth there 
was to be no peace for the disquieted spirit until the ques- 
tions which had been raised in his mind should be answered 
and new truths pertaining to the opera should be recognized 
The sleeping god was about to awaken. The imitator was te 
disappear before the creator. The student was soon to give 
place to the philosopher. Handel’s lack of appreciation of 
Gluck was not to be wondered at. The author of “The 
Messiah ” did not possess the broad and hospitable spirit of 
his contemporary, Bach. He had long been engaged in a 
herculean struggle to maintain his supremacy in London, and 
Gluck’s early efforts gave little promise of the magnificent 
achievements which should ere long place his name in the 
front rank of great German composers. 

Gluck had a rare and happy faculty for recognizing the 
good in everything pertaining to his art, and he also knew 
how to assimilate the best in many schools and systems. 
Perhaps it was this rare power of absorbing and adapting 
the best which other thinkers had conceived, which, as much 
as his natural genius, led to his triumphant innovations. In 
England he was impressed with the strange power which the 
simple but beautiful English ballads exerted over the soul. 
In his conversation with the great French composer, Rameau, 
he gained much valuable information in regard to the points 
of excellence in the French operas, which he fully appreciated 
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when contrasting them with the popular Italian productions. 
Chief among their excellences was the prominence given to 
the dramatic rendering of the recitative. He had learned 
the full value of harmony from the German masters, while 
his Italian schooling had taught him the importance of 
melody. The weakness of Italian opera lay largely in a con- 
spicuous lack of unity running through the production, which 
made it very defective as a work of art. The sentiment of 
the words and the character of the music did not harmonize, 


’ 


and the same disregard for the “perfect whole,” or the re- 
quirements of drama and poetry as well as music, destroyed 
the effectiveness of the opera for a well-rounded artist who 
appreciated the demands of unity and proportion. In these 
operas the story was told chiefly by a number of songs 
threaded together with a view to accommodating certain 
voices and permitting vocal gymnastics rather than with the 
great central idea, for the proper development of which 
music, words, dramatic action, and proper scenery should be 
so combined as to make a harmonious and soul-satisfying 
whole. 

From the time that Gluck left England with his confidence 
shaken in Italian opera we see the philosopher searching for 
the light. He groped in the wilderness, but every step was 
taken toward the light; and though for several years he made 
little real progress toward the great reform he was to inaugu- 
rate, he was nevertheless groping after the truth with that 
settled determination of his people which never halts this 
side of victory. On his return to Austria he was warmly 
welcomed, and the Empress Maria Theresa showed special 
appreciation of his work, even intrusting to him the musical 
studies of the future queen of France, Marie Antoinette. 

In 1748 he produced “Semiramide Riconnosciuta” in 
Vienna. It proved a great success, and for a time Gluck 
was the hero of the hour. At this time he fell in love with 
one of the daughters of a wealthy merchant named Pergin. 
His affection was reciprocated, but the father had small re- 
gard for genius when genius was poor in purse. He refused 
to permit his daughter to marry the composer, and even his 
wife’s entreaties failed to win his consent. The daughter, 
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Marianne, however, had something of her father’s determina- 
tion. She promised the composer to be faithful to him, and 
that the time would come when they could be united. Gluck 
was deeply attached to the young lady, and he was not the 
person to be baffled where he had set his affections, though 
for a time he was compelled to wait. A few months after 
the death of the obdurate father in 1750, he married the 
daughter, who, until the death of the great composer thirty- 
seven years later, was his devoted companion. 

From the time of his marriage until 1762 we find Gluck 
in great demand throughout Italy as well as in Austria. He 
was everywhere warmly received. On one occasion he was 
summoned to Rome to produce some operas. His success, 
notwithstanding much opposition, was most pronounced, and 
the pope made him a chevalier of the golden spur. Had he 
been content to proceed tentatively toward the light he might 
have avoided the battle royal which filled his declining years 
with excitement, and which so called upon his reserve forces 
that doubtless his life was somewhat shortened. 

Few spectacles in the history of modern music are more 
impressive than that presented by Gluck as he entered the 
arena as a radical reformer at that period in life when the 
most daring revolutionists usually grow somewhat conserv- 
ative, and when conservative and conventional people are 
accustomed to view with alarm and detestation any bold inno- 
vation. But the light had been for years growing in his 
intellectual world. He had come year by year to see the 
necessity for bold and positive reform. At length the man- 
date of duty could no longer be ignored. For seven years he 
had been brooding over ideas which blossomed in splendor in 
his immortal masterpiece, “ Orpheus and Eurydice,” first pro- 
duced in Vienna in 1762. This opera was so bold an inno- 
vation that had it not been for the fame and popularity of 
the composer as well as the unmistakable power, beauty, 
and effectiveness of the opera it is doubtful whether it 
would have proved an instantaneous success. Fortune, how- 
ever, favored the genius; the court applauded the master, 
and wonder soon gave place to enthusiasm. ‘ Orpheus” was 
a decided success, and four years later he brought out his 
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second great classic work, “ Alcestis,” which also became very 
popular. 

We now come to notice the most stirring year of the life 
of the great operatic composer and reformer. He had long 
decided to go to Paris, and he gladly accepted an invitation 
to produce his work in that beautiful centre of art and letters. 
A peculiar interest attaches to the struggle which was carried 
on by Gluck and his ardent admirers against the reigning 
Italian and French operas in the city so soon to be the thea- 
tre of a still greater revolution; for more than one of the 
parties who figured very conspicuously in this battle of the 
new against the old in music were soon to be leading figures 
in the greatest political revolution of modern times. Marie 
Antoinette’s pride in the success of her countryman and her 
regard for her old teacher doubtless led her to so ardently 
champion the cause of the musical reformer whose work so 
fascinated Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

The spirit of revolution was in the air when in 1773 Gluck 
reached Paris. The philosophers had filled the brain of prince 
and peasant with new and strange thoughts. Freedom, fra- 
ternity, liberty — these words were popular in the palace as 
well as in the peasant’s hut. As yet matters had proceeded 
no farther than speculation. The adherents to the party of 
Louis XV and his mistress the Countess Du Barry were by 
no means loved by the party of the dauphin and Marie Antoi- 
nette, and the jealousies of faction favored the continued pro- 
mulgation of liberal ideas. Few people of the court seemed 
able even in a vague way to appreciate the legitimate result 
which might be expected to follow the widespread educational 
agitation being carried on so vigorously. Few people dreamed 
of the approaching catastrophe. 

This was favorable for Gluck, but Gluck’s advent was by 
no means favorable to the established order. It was a period 
of protest, and everything that attacked the old order, even 
in its remote ramifications, was a blow at conventionalism and 
the established order. When the then popular daughter of 
Maria Theresa was so enthusiastically applauding the master- 
piece of her distinguished countryman she was unconsciously 
ranging herself on the side of progress and revolution, 
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On reaching Paris Gluck was warmly received by the 
dauphiness, but he found powerful obstacles in his way. The 
old order was againsthim. The French opera was intrenched 
behind tradition and custom. The managers were timid and 
the singers rebellious. Gluck, notwithstanding his strong 
temper, was very conciliatory in policy. He sought to over- 
come prejudices by assuring the French that he felt he might 
happily adapt French words to the new style of music he had 
adopted, as he had learned with satisfaction that the language 
of nature was the universal language. He wisely refrained 
from appearing as a reformer who desired to shatter the opera 
which the French were coming to regardas theirown. Thus 
he succeeded in disarming prejudice in some quarters, but 
when it came to rehearsals the wide gulf separating the old 
and the new appalled the conventional singers, and they 
became rebellions. Gluck was more than once in despair. 
As time passed, the partisans of the old felt in a vague way 
that a great giant was in their midst. Hence various meas- 
ures were resorted to in order to crush the German. But the 
opposition served to arouse his partisans. The dauphiness 
threw the whole weight of her influence in favor of Gluck, 
and at that time Marie Antoinette was the idol of the people. 
She had not yet ascended the throne, and all the ills of the 
state were laid at the door of Louis XV and his dissolute 
court. 

On the 19th of April, 1774, one year to the day before the 
battke of Lexington sounded the opening shot of the great 
American Revolution, Gluck opened his long and hard-fought 
but eventually successful struggle for the new opera. His 
opening piece was “ Iphigénie en Aulide.” The opera house 
was crowded, and excitement ran high. The police depart- 
ment had been instructed by the dauphin to take special pre- 
cautions against any unlawful outbreaks. Shortly after five 
o'clock the dauphin and dauphiness arrived. Before the opera 
opened almost all the members of the court were present. 
The king and Madame Du Barry were absent. The opera 
was such a radical innovation that it sounded strange to 
Parisian ears; even those who had in a general way enthu- 
siastically espoused the cause of Gluck because he fought 
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the established order seemed at a loss to know whether the 
change was for the better. They wanted time to consider. 
Meanwhile the success of the opera, which depended largely 
on its first reception, was hanging in the balance. Marie An- 
toinette enjoyed the work. She also appreciated the urgent 
demand for popular recognition. She applauded at every 
turn, and her enthusiasm, as well as courtesy to the dauphin- 
ess, led a large part of the audience to imitate her example. 
In writing to her sister Marie Antoinette thus describes the 
first performance : 


At last, my dear Christine, a great triumph. On the 19th we had the 
first performance of Gluck’s ** Iphigenia.” I was carried away by it. We 
can find nothing else to talk about. Youcan scarcely imagine what ex- 
citement reigns in all minds in regard to this event. It is incredible. 
People take sides and quarrel as though some religious question were at 
stake. 


The Abbé Arnault, one of the most distinguished critics 
of the French Academy, declared that “ with such music one 
might found a religion.” “Iphigénie” proved a splendid 
triumph, but the fight was stubborn and very bitter. Musi- 
cians, scholars, and indeed almost all persons making any 
pretension to learning became valiant partisans on the one 
side or the other; and though every inch of ground was con- 
tested, the revolution which Gluck was inaugurating fell in 
with the spirit of the time and gradually gained adherents 
even from the ranks of the enemy. 

In the midst of the successful run of “ Iphigénie” Louis 
XV died and the old régime in reality died with him. The 
brief reign of Louis XVI signalized the transition from the 
old into the throes of that revolution which the arrogance, 
the brutal indifference, and the lust for power of the reign of 
Louis XIV and the selfish and licentious reign of Louis XV 
rendered inevitable. During the few years when the young 
king and his many incompetent counsellors were grappling 
with problems entirely beyond their capacity, the monarchy 
reeled onward much as a drunken man. In its opening days, 
however, the fatal indecision was not perceived. To be rid 
of Louis XV and all his name carried with it was much. 
The people imagined that times would improve. There were 
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millions of hungry mouths in France. Millions of people 
were being taxed to serfdom to support in luxury and idle- 
ness a non-producing aristocracy. They had been very pa- 
tient, and from generation to generation the burden had 
grown more and more oppressive. Now they hoped it would 
be lessened. Vain delusion! Nature was about to join forces 
with the spirit of unrest. In a few short years the ten years 
of famine were to begin, followed by a partial failure of crops 
for several seasons. In 1788 came the terrible drought, fol- 
lowed by the unprecedented hail storm which alone destroyed 
crops to the value of one hundred million francs. As a cli- 
max the winter of 1788—9 was to be the most severe since 
1709, after which came the culminating scene in the age-long 
tragedy. 

But though the terrible shadow which had for generations 
been deepening around the homes of starving and oppressed 
millions was slowly lengthening toward the throne, the gay 
queen, the joyous court, and the careless dilettanti who 
imagined they made up the whole of France, little suspected 
the coming storm, and Marie Antoinette in the hour of her 
triumph remembered the master who was leading the revolu- 
tion in the opera. Gluck received from her a pension of six 
thousand livres in addition to the sum of six thousand livres 
for every new opera he produced. He was more popular than 
ever, as at that time the queen was the idol of rich and poor. 
The nobles vied with each other in doing him honor, and for 
a season it seemed that his enemies were routed. On the 
production of “ Orpheus” in the summer of 1778, Rousseau 
exclaimed, “Since one can have such keen pleasure for two 
hours I imagine life may be good for something.” 

But popular favor is at all times uncertain in its duration, 
and in times of transition, when restlessness and instability 
seem in the very air, when the old is rapidly slipping away 
and the new has not yet assumed definite form, the taste of 
the people is doubly fickle. The idol of to-day is not infre- 
quently execrated on the morrow. Gluck soon found that 
the opposition had arisen with reinforcements, and the battle 
was again waged with the old-time fury. Piccini, a dis- 
tinguished Italian composer, was called to Paris and pitted 
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against the German. Marie Antoinette was no longer able 
to carry the public with her, and for a time it seemed that 
the outcome was problematical. Gluck, however, had the 
spirit of the age with him. He had caught a larger vision of 
truth than his predecessors or his opponents. He was leagued 
with progress. Hence, in spite of reactions, cabals, and the 
“eternal coalition of ignorance and routine,” he won in the 
long conflict. 

But the herculean effort required to rehearse and produce 
his operas where he had little sympathy from the players and 
when he was running counter to cherished traditions, the con- 
stant excitement, the unending battle told on the veteran 
composer. Contrary to the advice of his physicians he 
exchanged wine for brandy as a stimulant. Two slight 
shocks of paralysis warned him that nature had been too 
long ignored, and at length he felt the necessity of a less 
exciting life. He retired to Vienna, where his closing years 
were spent at his beautiful home. He was surrounded by 
friends and admirers, and lovingly watched over by his 
devoted wife. He died on the 15th of November, 1787. 

The importance of the revolution inaugurated by Gluck 
was far greater than many critics seem to appreciate. It 
was a struggle for a more artistic and complete entertain- 
ment. It was the battle of a larger and more natural con- 
ception against one less comprehensive and more artificial. 
It was the bugle-note of advance. As Franz Hueffer well 
observes, the question at issue was “whether the vocal 
virtuoso or the true dramatic artist should reign.” In the 
world of music Gluck was the John the Baptist who pre- 
pared the way for Richard Wagner. 











THE TRULY ARTISTIC WOMAN. 


BY STINSON JARVIS. 


BOUT the only person who has escaped the novelist is 

A the intensely artistic woman. Writers have avoided 

a nature more complex than their own, and even if 

the portrayal lay within their reach it would be rarely under- 

stood. Much that is admirable would be brought into pecul- 
iar alternation with weakness. 

How could the combinations be made? Three or four 
hours of ordinary morning work would indicate an industri- 
ous person making hard work a chief part of genius. In the 
afternoon, a hospital visit, and tears over a crippled child — 
not sham tears, but those of the artist, that leap on the ache 
of a moment and disappear as quickly. From the hospital 
her carriage whirls her to her lover. 

Such seeming contradictions in one person have only been 
portrayed in nature, not in literature. And in any case, 
who would forgive the grafting of a charity on a woman who 
steals the improprieties ? 

We have heard a great deal about art since the era of art- 
talk set in some years ago, when the esthetic female appeared 
like a reincarnation from the old Grecian and Pompeian life. 
She might be light or dark or only putty-color, but nearly 
always she was slim, willowy, sometimes skinny, with red 
lips, tired eyes, and a hunger for art. 

For many years she has been hanging over the backs of 
chairs or draped against mantelpieces with one foot on the 
fender; seeking classic attitudes on hearth-rugs and sofas ; 
has folded herself down like a jack-knife on the ottoman and 
sat like a letter K on the footstool; wistful, earnest, tired — 
_ hungry for art. / She has rhapsodized over pictures of slim 
creatures that might be either male or female, with wan 
faces and bad mouths, looking as if the originals had died in 
some orgy. She has told her female friends, when wearing 


only one garment, how it made her feel “nearer to Art to 
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be clad artistically —as a neophyte should be who is humbly 
ascending to the arcana of the ineffable ” — and so on. 

How much of the great esthetic movement ended in 
prisons and asylums? What became of the so-called men? 
What became of the Pompeian fresco? Well! the divorce 
court played its part, though more often scandals were 
avoided in ways that gave husbands further time for busi- 
ness, politics, clubs, or to go to the devil their own way. 
For others, and for the majority, common sense assisted 
when the changing fashions gradually supplanted the single 
garment, and a sufficiency of clothes removed those artistic 
and dangerous thrills. 

The story of the esthetic era was told in one novel, a 
marvellous record of a woman’s intuitions, called “ Miss 
Brown.” It was written by a girl hardly out of her teens 
who still signs herself Vernon Lee. She told of those peo- 
ple exactly as they were ; and in the surprises and shocks of 
a healthy-minded girl one became acquainted with the unpar- 
ticularized disgust which the authoress herself had evidently 
felt. «+ Poeta nascitur, non fit.” “The poet is nasty, he is 
unfit.” The bungling college boy was not entirely wrong 
concerning the scribes of this widespread cult. 

It will not of course be inferred that all the women who 
posed as wsthetic were artistic by nature; especially those 
who only sought to give early instincts a fine dressing, as a 
French chef might produce a fricassee too dainty for recog- 
nition. Nor must it be supposed that everyone who wore 
greenery-yallery gowns of the clinging kind could be in- 
cluded in the general indictment, for in this regard fashion 
coerced vast numbers. Still further from the question are 
those young persons who fribble with a paint-brush as the 
home excuse for not making beds and washing dishes — 
whose treatment of unoffending landscapes in 12-inch can- 
vases has not necessarily implied a dangerously artistic 
nature. 

This majority is especially exempted to make it clear that 
these remarks refer to the comparatively few who have some- 
times made public history and altered much private history 
ever since records commenced, 
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I discussed this peculiar nature with an artist whom the 
world called great, and the attempted explanation of it was 
as follows: “ Artistic natures, to be such, must be extremely 
susceptible to new impressions, the different grades of excel- 
lence in their work indicating the greater or less extent of 
their sensitization. For leading emotions in song, judging 
combinations of color, skimming the cream of a comedy, 
or for illustration of human phases, true artists have more 
highly developed susceptibilities than other people. In their 
work, they ‘feel’ rather than think— using chiefly their 
intuitions. And the peculiarity is this, that the same ability 
which produces world-delighting creations of a wholesome 
kind is equally powerful in idealizing pleasures or persons 
to such an extent that the endowed one is sometimes whirled 
away from common sense and business interests and even 
from accepted forms of propriety.” 

None of the novelists seems to have shown that this gift, 
with its necessary susceptibility to new impressions, is as 
dangerous to its possessor as it may be valuable to the mul- 
titude. Yet the world has vaguely felt that its greatest 
artists have in some undefined way been different from the 
rank and file, and has often shown its thanks by determinedly 
ignoring private histories. 

Indeed many seem to have realized, though generally in 
an unconfessed way, that such a person is not to be necessa- 
rily regarded as intended for the somewhat straitening cares 
of wifehood, but rather as a gift to the world as a whole, who 
may be expected to adopt an uncontrolled width and freedom 
in everything pertaining to her existence. 
and its correctness is 





If the above be the general view, 
here submitted with diffidence for consideration, — perhaps it 
may be our nearest approach to a definite answer regarding 
the desirability of the most highly artistic women in the 
domestic life. 

The only writer who seems to have come fairly near to a 
delineation of a world’s artist was a Frenchman, and as his 
name was not printed with the story I refer to, it has now 
been forgotten. I give some selections from the recital be- 
cause reliable statements concerning the subject of our study 
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have evidently been difficult to obtain, and from the nature 
of the case will probably remain so. ‘The story was handed 
to me long ago by an artist whose fame was worldwide, and 
who has now been dead for many years. It came to me with 
the statement that it more correctly described the intensely 
artistic woman than anything that had been published; and 
because on this subject the speaker was likely to be more 
correct in her judgment than anyone else then living, the 
story has always seemed to contain reliable testimony. 

“It would be easy,” writes the French author, “ for people 
to make mistakes about the great singer, Madame Zerga, 
because in the course of her life she had more than one lover. 
As a fact it was known that five or six could be counted, in- 
cluding in this number one or two legal husbands. These, 
however, in their succession, divided her years from sixteen 
to forty ; and there was in her none of that sudden change 
which so quickly brings ruin. Besides, she could not have 
been such a truly great artist if she had been reckless, for 
art-creation needs conserved forces, and the highest rank has 
never been attained except where impulses have been to a 
large extent checked. 

**No! each love was a holiness to Madeline. Each was a 
tragedy, and apparently as much to her as the one love of 
women who are classed as more valuable from a domestic 
point of view. So far as could be seen, she had loved as 
whole-heartedly as anyone, only she seemed able to love 
oftener than others. 

“She idealized until the objects of her affection were 
clothed with virtues, nobilities, and beauties which existed 
for the most part in her own mind. This of course was not 
peculiar except in the ability for repetition. 

“It could be remarked, though, that the intimacies which 
had for years seemed to resemble true marriage came to an 
end over trivialities, apparently. From one individual her 
affections seemed to gradually become weaned because he 
was untidy in his dress; from another, a legal husband, 
because he seemed careless of her high position and preferred 
home life to appearing in public with her and being known 


simply as Madame Zerga’s husband. A third disappeared 
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because he objected to remaining obscure and unacknowl- 
edged at a time when she feared that acknowledgment 
might do her harm. 

“It was said by those who criticised her that such trivial- 
ities did not become thus magnified until the interest had 
ended and Madame was in the processes which led eventu- 
ally and inevitably to change and to a new lord. But no 
matter how much truth might secretly underlie this state- 
ment, it was certainly undiscerned by Madeline herself, who 
suffered long periods of indisposition after some of the sep- 
arations, at which times she was morbidly depressed, almost 
to dementia. 

“Yet the fact was that, with all her apparent pliability 
and the sweetness that was famous, she was most imperious 
as to the carrying out of her own will. One could never 
know the extent of her reserve forces until he opposed her. 
Her seeming ductility was to be regarded as the graceful 
concession of a queen. She thought the world revolved 
around her. And she was right. It did— toa very large 
extent. Only some men grew tired of being expected to 
follow in the same orbit. And that ended everything. The 
proverbial self-importance of a reigning artiste, which no 
words will ever adequately describe, can only be realized 
when it is slighted.” 

The only occasion on which this Madame Zerga seemed to 
become really entangled was when she failed to follow the 
old advice about being off with the old love before coming 
on with the new. A man of some distinction had been a 
friend of hers for a long time. He is described as a rather 
elderly person who seemed to be chiefly pleased by her 
brightness and sprightly conversation. 

She literally sat at his feet, “worshipping fair average 
talents as genius,” until after years of his partial indifference 
and during a long separation she fell in love with a younger 
man — another genius, of course — who seemed qualified to 
make her happy. Then the trouble commenced. 

She writes to him from a distance: “ You know, My Own, 
that I have always been candid in telling you about Richard 
and myself. Oh, you know how I love you—that you are 
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the one gladness the world can give me. But what shall I 
say about Richard ? 

“Do you know, all this makes me feel like an unfaithful 
wife. I have told you how little he cared for me; and yet I 
feel that I am his possession, no matter how unwillingly, in 
some ways. 

“ T have been ill all day — ill with anxiety. I have never 
lived in deceit. And now Richard has returned to this 
country and will arrive here on Wednesday next. I am 
wretched —” 

A succeeding letter was partly as follows : 

“TI don’t know whether you will ever forgive me, but 
perhaps you will understand how for so many years I have 
reverenced Richard. It was always far from being a mar- 
riage, and yet I feel that by every tie of respect and duty I 
ought to regard myself as his wife. 

“« And yet you are my lover!! I can never cease to love 
you as long as I live. 

“What is to be the outcome of this? I am greatly 
troubled 





and for you also, my Blessed. But how can I 
look forward to our marriage as long as Richard lives, or as 
long as you may not be able to forgive ? 

“ Oh that I were as glass, that all might see me as I am 
and know how I want to do the right and to save all from 
hurt ! 

“On one side, Reverence, and the long habit of willing 
subservience to a master mind; also the recoil from giving 
pain to one who has been the truest of friends. And on the 
other hand, LOVE!! and all the gladness of life! 

“ What a choice to have to make !!” 

The story goes on to state that the younger man abruptly 
decided her doubts by taking his departure, not because he 
failed to understand and even to sympathize with her sense 
of gratitude to another, but because he could not avoid dis- 
liking himself. It is explained that he knew how her ideals 
coerced her, and how a combination of extremely fine feelings 
would probably prevent her from dismissing either of the 
two who appealed in different ways, as it is said, “to the 
highest graces of her nature.” But apparently he was not 
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sufficiently «+ artistic” to be able to reverence the catholicity 
of her genius. 

The author says: “ He had learned a good deal about the 
truly artistic nature. He had seen the people of five capital 
cities worship the greatest singer of the age. He had driven 
home many times when her carriage was filled to its roof 
with tribute flowers. He knew her widespread charity. 
He knew how tens of thousands learned to love her when 
she materialized their highest ideals in her own person and 
made goodness seem enchanting. He knew her supreme 
value to the world; but also her lack of value to him. He 
had sought a wife — he had received only an artist.” 

One passage more in this study is worthy of careful con- 
sideration. Old D’Artagnan, the art critic who had lived a 
long life with artists, says : 

“If I had a son I think I would only use coercion with 
him in one case. I would lock him up, I would put him in 
jail, rather than let him meet the sweet, kind woman whom 
all the world loves — I mean the really artistic creature who 
is born to be a permanent gladness to the many, but not to 
the one; she who must follow her ideals, and whose glory 
results from ability for continuous change.” 

If the suggestions contained in the above translations are 
correct, it will be seen that individual opinion regarding such 
a many-sided nature as that of the intensely artistic woman is 
to be received with a great deal of caution. Few people are 
likely to obtain more than a limited view. And my reason 
for making these quotations is that, so far as they go, they 
were indorsed by one whose status in the artistic world 
seemed to hold a warranty for careful judgment. 











POOR “FAIRLY RICH” PEOPLE. 


BY HENRY E. FOSTER. 


PAPER of exceptional pathos, contributed by Anna 
A Wentworth Sears, appeared recently in Harper’s Ba- 

zaar. It had atouch of romance, and dealt both gen- 
erally and particularly with “The Trials of City-Bred Young 
Married Couples.” 

Even without perusing the article, it will be admitted that 
such couples may have trials and other things too numerous 
to mention. It generally takes a year or two after marriage 
for a young wedded pair who have never had any experience 
in getting married, to become acquainted with each other. 
They both think that there is but one of them before the 
nuptial day arrives, especially when the parlor gas burns low 
and the vulgar, unsentimental world about them is wrapped 
in slumber. ‘Time disillusions this dream and with cruel in- 
dex finger points to their duality. Two rockers may there- 
after be thought not too many for their restful convenience. 
Duality may crop out in many other ways; for instance, the 
husband’s mother may have had one way of making bread and 
pastry, the wife’s mother another. But without particulariz- 
ing, we will concede that a“ city-bred coupie” will be very 
likely to encounter “ trials,” and that these may be more seri- 
ous than any we have hinted at. 

But hold: we unwittingly misapprehend and malign the 
young city-bred couple whose tribulations are pathetically 
disclosed by Anna Wentworth Sears. It turns out that they 
never had a hitch or a jar, and that life with them would have 
been “one grand sweet song” but for a single overshadowing 
circumstance. It was their indiscretion, or misfortune, to 
marry on an income of only $7,000 a year. Fortitude and 
self-abnegation were not wanting. Bravely they began the 
battle of life and mutually conspired to curtail their living 
expenses with the hope of getting through the year somehow 


without becoming a charge on their parents. But all this 
820 
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ingenious self-sacrifice proves unavailing. ‘The odds against 
the ill-fated twain in trying to live on only $7,000 a year are 
too great, and so at length they succumb to the inevitable, 
break up housekeeping, mournfully return to the former home 
of one of them, and quarter on “the old man.” 

In her opening paragraph the author acknowledges with a 
suspicion of reluctance that our newly married literary and 
professional drudges are often also obliged on slim incomes 
to face the problems of life, but her sympathetic yearnings 
are wholly absorbed in contemplating the woes of the city- 
bred couples whose means are so inadequate for their sup- 
port. Feeling, no doubt, that the reader could not fail to 
acquire a soulful interest in such an afflicted pair, the confid- 
ing writer makes him acquainted with some of their antece- 
dents : 

They are young people who are, according to the ordinary standard, 
fairly rich, who have been brought up and live in our cities, and marry- 
ing on incomes varying from $5,000 to $7,000 a year,'are expected on that 
amount to fulfil all the exigencies of an established social position, to 
conduct their households, keep pace with the set in which since child- 
hood they have mingled, meet happily their charitable and worldly obli- 
gations, dress well, and in all ways lead the kind of life peculiar to luxu- 
rious town living at the present time. 

After reading the above specifications, which rise in well- 
sustained gradations to the omnibus climax that such a couple 
are expected to “ lead the kind of life peculiar to luxurious 
town living,” — up to date at that, we may well conceive 
that the writer might feel anxious as to the ability of these 
young people on $7,000 to make ends meet, even after dou- 
bling up. If the young couple had no other obstacle to over- 
come except that of being “ fairly rich,” their case would not 
appear so hopeless. But it is specified in the bond that so- 
ciety expects them to “keep pace” with their “set;” and 
as they began practising in their “ childhood,” it may readily 
be imagined what a record-breaking gait, or “pace,” they 
would be able to make when they do their level best in 
double harness. 

There cannot be the least doubt about the ability of such 
a trained city-bred couple getting away with $5,000 or $7,000, 
and if Anna Wentworth Sears had not expressly stipulated 
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that they should meet their “worldly obligations,” there 
would be strong reason to fear that some of their creditors 
might feel compelled to break up housekeeping also. The 
writer was very thoughtful to put in this provision, for mer- 
chants and other business men are unanimous in the state- 
ment, based on sad experience, that rich people are the most 
difficult of their customers to collect bills from, and even 
“fairly rich ” folks might give them a great deal of trouble. 

To make the wedded life of these $5,000-to-%7,000-a-year 
city-bred pacers more pathetic, the writer tells what a fine, 
high-roller time they had while in single blessedness, and she 
begins with the young man: 

‘The city-bred youth, having a home in his father’s house, and in re- 
ceipt of a good income, with no expenses save for his personal effects 
and fancies, may, unmarried, belong to most of the fashionable clubs of 
the town, have a valet to attend him, and money to spend freely in the 


many ways in which the jeunesse dorée of to-day find opportunities to in- 
dulge and disport themselves. 


There may be readers, even of a high-grade magazine like 
THE ARENA, who may not be “ city-bred,” and who may be 
so unsophisticated as not to know just what an all-round 
good time the jeunesse dorée are capable of having when 
they belong to most of the fashionable clubs, are supported 
by indulgent fathers, and have plenty of money and valets. 
Plain common folk cannot realize how great are the misfor- 
tunes of such a city-bred youth when, by the responsibilities 
of marriage, he feels constrained in some measure to seek to 
become a man and abandon the life of a coxcomb. 

Further on in her narrative the writer dolefully relates 
that “ The husband will not be able to afford his club dues, 
his comfortable lunches down town, his good cigars, or his 
correct tailor.” This would be a severe blow to the bene- 
dict, especially the deprivation of his “good cigars ” — 
twenty-five-centers, it is presumed—and his comfortable 
lunches, with their sparkling and exhilarating attractions. 
Not to have a “correct tailor” is likewise a great calamity, 
although almost any tailor, if the garment didn’t fit, would 
be willing to make it over again. 

At any rate, Anna Wentworth Sears suffers this $7,000-a- 
year unfortunate to still retain his “valet” as a solace for 
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his afflictions, though in our American democracy just what 
he would want to do with him is not very clear. Perhaps 
he might only care to use his valet when on dress parade, 
and meanwhile he could store him in the barn or back shed. 
But of course the young husband would take the risk of 
having his valet elope with his wife. 

Other mitigations for the city-bred benedict might be men- 
tioned. He would retain the privilege of twirling his fancy 
cane, he could wear his hair —if not bald-headed — parted 
in the middle, and he could have an upward twist, at just the 
regulation angle worn by his “set,” given by his tonsorial 
artist to the ends of his mustache. 

The case of the wedded city-bred youth would therefore 
not be so wretched, especially if he should make up his mind 
that a young, loving, and attractive bride was worth as much 
as his “ good cigars” and champagne. It may be confessed, 
however, that an honest doubt might arise as to the com- 
parative desirability of these creature comforts and a young 
wife, provided Anna Wentworth Sears were permitted to 
select the society girl for the groom. This brings us to her 
description of the helpmeet who, in the hypothetical narra- 
tion, ably assisted her consort in making it impossible to live 
on $7,000 a year: 

A maiden of the same social rank is kept as much shielded from rude 
contact with the disagreeable realities or hardships of life as a hothouse 
flower. Her education is conducive to cultivating in her the most re- 
fined and zsthetic tastes, and she is naturally shocked and pained when 
she is subjected to anything harsh or coarse in manners or surroundings. 
To wear badly made clothes, eat badly cooked food, have uncultured 
servants to wait on her are very real trials to a girl of this description. 
. . - Living well on a small income is unknown to her. 

We are told that the afflictions of this poor thing are real 
when her mother fails to see that her food is properly pre- 
pared, and this is undoubtedly true, as anybody will attest 
who has had a touch of dyspepsia himself. But it may re- 
quire some fancy to fully enter into the sensitive feelings of 
the helpless girl when she is waited upon by “ uncultured 
servants.” Whether her attendants are expected to talk 
French, bang the piano-keys, and read Browning, Anna 
Wentworth Sears does not say. 
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We may agree with the writer on “The Trials of City- 
Bred Young Married Couples” that “ Many are the young 
women just under or over thirty, who are still spinsters, who 
would be far happier and in a more natural sphere wielding 
the sceptre of young motherhood and wifehood in a home of 
their own.” But even in this particular it might be better 
form and usage to put the wifehood first, and give the moth- 
erhood, notwithstanding its exalted character, second place. 

But the serious question which confronts Anna Wentworth 
Sears all the way through her article is, Can these young 
society women, these hothouse flowers and the city-bred fops 
they are supposed to wed, support themselves on a paltry 
income of $7,000? The writer gives them a fair fighting 
chance (and they might fight more or less anyway) by provid- 
ing that they should make great sacrifices. Social functions, 
twenty-five-cent cigars, “ correct tailors,” and pretty much 
all luxuries which make life worth living except valets, are 
thrown aside with a fortitude that is truly touching. But a 
further perusal of “ The Trials, etc.,” shows that no self- 
abnegation will suffice to drive the wolf from the door where 
the young couple are “ city-bred ” and “ fairly rich: ” 

‘The experiment is of course often tried; daily do young people hope- 
fully join hands to share together a life they know little about, but are 
cheerfully ready to face. How do these marriages generally succeed ? 
After an earnest effort the young people are obliged to give up their 
own home and to take up their abode with the parents of one of them. 


But harrowing as is the story told by Anna Wentworth 
Sears, it might have been still more so had its author waited 
afew years until the head of the household might be fre- 
quently called upon to purchase half-a-dozen pairs of shoes, 
more or less, of varying size, and divers other articles of 
juvenile utility too numerous to mention. But Anna did 
not take chances on such a dire state of affairs; she hustled 
her hero and heroine under the paternal roof without unne- 
cessary delay. 

The tender pathos of this narrative is greatly increased 
from the fact that this poverty-stricken “fairly rich” pair 
(whom for convenience we may designate as x and y) are 
but representatives of a category of ill-fated mortals who 
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have been pierced by Cupid’s darts and so indiscreet as to 
wed on only $7,000 a year. Hence it may be assumed that 
the aggregate misery endured by this luckless class is be- 
yond computation. 

But Anna Wentworth Sears must have a sympathetic 
nature keenly alive to the afflictions of connubial life ; and 
since she is able to extract so much @olor from the poor 
$7,000-a-year x’s and y’s, she might write another story, and 
treat of young couples whose misfortune it is to marry on 
incomes of even less than $7,000. Actually there are cul- 
tured young couples who start out in life on their own re- 
sources of brain and brawn. Some of them do not have an 
income of $1,000 a year, and some not more than half that 
amount, and yet, unlike distracted and almost heartbroken x 
and y, they do not prove failures in the world or have to go 
back home to be coddled and supported by “ pa and ma.” 

One who prefers a serious reality instead of a figment of 
the brain upon which to bestow philanthropic sentiment, might 
readily find it in a vast army of literally destitute people who 
are suffering for the common necessaries of life. It may well 
puzzle the sociologist as well as the writer of pretty fancies 
on aristocratic household expenditure to know how this throb- 
bing mass of humanity live. Why such a class should exist 
in a land where equality of birth and pursuit of happiness are 
vouchsafed to all is also a sociologic problem, but we will not 
digress to exploit it here. We desire merely to call the at- 
tention of the Anna Wentworth Searses to the great opportu- 
nities they seem prone to overlook, where their exuberant 
sympathies might be extended to married couples without 
having them misapplied. 

Tens of thousands of destitute coal-miners constitute a con- 
crete and conspicuous representation of this ill-starred and 
well-nigh despairing army. For the most slavish toil, these 
men with families to support have been getting, at most, 
ninety cents a day. With only part-time work, some of them 
at this writing have for eight months been existing on $7.50 
a month —#90 a year as against $7,000! The stomachs of 
these men are as large and need as much food as do those of 
society dudes who are “city-bred.” Their backs have as large 
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a surface to be clothed, and their heads probably require con- 
siderably larger hats. 

It may be inferred from such distressing tales as that told 
by Anna Wentworth Sears that only millionaires are finan- 
cially fit to marry; or possibly paupers — with or without 
millionaire papas to sponge on — may also be considered eli- 
gible. But it would never do to put such a theory in practice. 
With such progenitors the human breed, if it did not run out, 
would deteriorate so rapidly that the race would soon return 
to the simian type of its alleged ancestry, with here and there, 
perhaps, an extra sleek-haired baboon to represent the «400.” 
But, alas, there would be no Anna Wentworth Sears to pro- 
claim the woes of such of the “uairly rich” apes as should 
have the improvidence to get married on so slim a resource 
as, Say, seven thousand cocoanuts a year. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




























SHALL THE UNITED STATES BE EUROPEAN- 
IZED ! 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 

T the close of the year let us reflect on what is before. 
A As a nation we have come to the parting of the ways. 
The American Republic has reached a point in its 
destiny from which it must diverge in the one direction or 
the other. The people of the United States can no longer 
pursue the straight line on which they have travelled for 
more than a century. There is literally a dividing road with 

two diverging courses before our feet. 

The promotory against which we have come in the mid- 
way of our career is the portent of becoming Europeanized. 
Shall we or shall we not be made again into the likeness 
of Europe? This rock of menace and interrogation looms 
up in the middle of the way, and we have to pass it by tak- 
ing the one route or the other. The time has come when 
the United States must gravitate rapidly towards Europe or 
else diverge from Europe as far and as fast as possible. 

This is the overwhelming alternative which forces itsetf 
on the American people at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; in the twentieth we shall be either Europeanized or 
democratized — the one or the other. There is no place of 
stable equilibrium between the two. This is true for the 
reason that there can be no such thing as a democratic mon- 
archy; no such thing as a monarchical republic; no such 
thing as a popular aristocracy ; no such thing as a democracy 
of nabobs. The twentieth century will bring us either to 
democracy unequivocal or to Empire absolute. All hybrid 
combinations of the two are unstable; they break and pass 
away. Either the one type or the other must be established 
in our Western hemisphere. The democratic Republic which 
we thought we had, and which we so greatly prized and 
fought for, must now sheer off from Europe altogether, or 
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else sail quietly back to Europe and come to anchor. Shall 
we or shall we not go thither? 

Note the circumstances which have brought us to this 
alternative. One of these is commerce. We have an inter- 
national commerce ; that is, a transoceanic trade intercourse ; 
that is, what the Romans called a commercium, with Europe 
and the world. Commerce, while it civilizes and enriches, 
tends to make alike. Commerce seeks to integrate mankind, 
but never to invidualize or make free. Wherever it touches 
it infects with its spirit. That part of a people who are en- 
gaged in commerce become equalized in conditions and senti- 
ments with those who are of other nations. 

There is a tendency of all people to forget their country in 
their pursuit. A man’s pursuit stands between him and his 
flag, between him and his country. This tendency is em- 
phasized in international trade. Commerce may be good, 
but it has its drawbacks and its dangers. Commerce does 
not desire liberty, but it desires stability. It does not want 
change and progress, but fixedness and conservatism. When 
the people of two nations trade, the people of the free nation, 
the progressive nation, the changing nation, get in love with 
the nation that is not free, that does not progress, that does 
not change. 

For this reason the seaboard interests of America have 
become interwoven in a plexus of foreign relations. That 
which we hoped to avoid politically has come to pass com- 
mercially. The commercial parts of the United States are 
already bound in a great web to the corresponding interests 
of Europe. So far as the threads of this web extend in 
America, to that limit the preference for Europe and the 
tolerance of European conditions have extended. Since the 
rise of the great commercial epoch, the sea-bordering emporia 
of the United States have been each year bound more and 
more to the European marts. To this extent interest has 
supplanted patriotism. As between the ship on the one 
hand and the Republic on the other — well, the Republic 
may take care of itself! That is, democracy is good enough, 
but trade is better! 

The influences of accumulated wealth are of precisely the 
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same kind. It is literally true that wealth has no country — 
and never had! There is not a great estate in the New 
World that is devoted to the free institutions under which it 
was accumulated. The stock exchanges and the banks of 
the world constitute an empire. They are literally imperium 
in imperio. They have no native land. They know no other 
kingdom but their own. The bourse has no flag except 
the oriflamme of Security and Gain. The bourse is not of 
France, not of Germany, not of England, not of America, not 
of any nation, not of all nations, not of the world, but of 
itself. It is for itself. The political and civil institutions 
under which it exists are, to the bourse, only a means unto 
anend. The bourse considers government as an instrument, 
not for the enlargement of human liberty, not for the pro- 
motion of man, not for the extension of civilization, not for 
invention and letters and art, but for the protection of the 
bourse. 


The bourse in all nations is common; it isa unit. It is 


founded on thrones and dynasties; on kingdoms and empires 
and republics, and on man! The bourse says that the United 
States is a part of the European system — or must be; that 


our institutions in the old democratical form are too weak 
for safety; that the American Republic must be conformed 
with all expedient haste to the gainful standards and sub- 
stantial methods of Europe ; that our democratic ship must be 
drawn up to the harbor and anchored under the guns of the 
old fort, where the dangerous rights of man may be care- 
fully regulated by the triumphant rights of property. 
Another circumstance that tends strongly to Europeanize 
America is society. Society, that is the sham of society, is 
getting interlocked across the Atlantic. More and more with 
each year the threads are carried back and forth, and fas- 
tened on each side to the unbreakable rings of the social 
anchors. Society in this respect is much like wealth. So- 
cic ~, aS soon as it emancipates itself from the conditions of 
production and finds the means of independent support in 
revenues drawn from funds, takes refuge, not under the flag 
of the Nation, but under the flag of Power. Wherever 
power flourishes, there “society” — in the fictitious sense — 
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flourishes also. Society knows the sunshine of the boule- 
vard, but not the sunshine of the fields. Society likes the 
rattle of swords, but not the rattle of tools. Society loves 
the prince and avoids the democrat. Society considers the 
opera-house and the arsenal more attractive than the school- 
house and the fair. 

American society on its eastern selvage strives to get itself 
interwoven more and more with those aristocratic forms and 
fictions which are the peculiar social products of Europe. 
On both sides of the sea society tends to a common form and 
substance. The intervention of the Atlantic, shrunken to a 
pond, is no longer an obstacle to social intercourse. Along 
a great part of the American seaboard the motive of a for- 
eign connection is to-day stronger than any remaining motive 
of public liberty. The social influence of the whole United 
States west of the Alleghanies is not as strong in New York 
City as the single influence of the Prince of Wales! Under 
such conditions the notion of Europeanizing America is not 
only entertained, but is regarded with complacency and un- 
disguised favor. 

The great fact called Government, as well as commerce and 
wealth and society, drifts strongly towards the European 
side. It is a tendency in all government to make itself great 
and glorious. Government is never modest, never humble. 
It always encroaches, and enlarges itself at the expense of 
those interests which it is designed to conserve. Govern- 
ment does not look affectionately towards man, but always 
affectionately towards the organic form and splendor of 
things. 

The American Republic is under this law. As a result, it 
has drifted towards the very condition which was renounced 
by our fathers. This Republic is not any longer Jefferso- 
nian. There is hardly a trace of the Jeffersonian philosophy 
and intent left in it. The name of Jefferson is still used 
to conjure with, but it is used by those who are innocent 
of Jeffersonian principles. Each succeeding administration 
approximates the European style. Strange paradox this, 
but true, that the Republican Lincoln was the last Jefferso- 
nian to occupy the presidential chair ; he who recently claimed 
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to wear the panoply of Jefferson was furthest of all from the 
type which he falsified. 

The fact is that the democratical moorings in our national 
life are sprung, and the ship sails east. The very nomen- 
clature of government has come into conformity with that of 
monarchy. In the political jargon our Secretary of State is 
a “ Premier ;” the office of our Attorney-General is the “« De- 
partment of Justice ;” a resolution to end debate in the House 
of Representatives is a “cloture ;” our representatives at for- 
eign courts are no longer ministers, that is, plain spokesmen 
of the Republic, but ambassadors — “ ambassador ” signifying 
in the language of diplomacy the representative of a crowned 
head! ‘To this extreme has the aping stretched itself; noth- 
ing is any longer American that can find the garb of a 
European phrase. 

Meanwhile, the prerogatives of the President have become 
greater than those of any king west of the Vistula; and the 
power of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, cir- 
cling like a whip and falling sharp on the backs of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, exceeds the authority of any like 
officer in the world; as to the arrogance involved in its exer- 
cise ask the Czar! Let no one think that the government 
of the Republic does not bear off easily and gayly, with 
wealth and commerce and power and organization, to be 
anchored fast on the European side. 

Not all the forces of American life, however, drift in this 
direction. There is one great fact that holds back and does 
not willingly follow in the wake. This fact is the people. 
It is the great majority constituting the body and life of the 
American nation. Probably four citizens out of five in this 
Republic are at heart still sincerely devoted to free institu- 
tions. Four out of five believe with might and soul in the 
righteousness of our Colonial Rebellion against Great Brit- 
ain, and the goodness of absolute independence. Four out 
of five think human liberty something, and not nothing. 
Four out of five consider our democratic institutions to be — 
as they are — the most advanced and satisfactory forms of 
civil society ever created by man. Four out of five regard the 
government of the United States as a simple agent for the 
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expression of the will and hope of the people. Four out of 
five share not at all in the rising distrust which wealth and 
commerce and society and power cherish against the masses 
in their plan of governing themselves by the freely expressed 
will of the majority. 

The great preponderating body of American life is still 
sound on the fundamental question. It is still moved by the 
very same impulses and passions which stirred our fathers of 
the seventeenth century in breaking away from Europe, and 
our later fathers of the eighteenth in declaring independence 
and sealing it with their blood. This great body of Amer- 
icanism, spread broadly over the continent, clings to it as its 
cover of life and hope. It does not constitute the directive 
force, but it does constitute the substance and soul of the 
Ainerican Republic and of the nation. While the directive 
forces are steering straight for Europe, the great body of 
the common people of the United States hold heartily and 
strongly to independence, to liberty, both civil and individ- 
ual, to democratic institutions, to government of man by 
man and for him. 

While the powers that be in America incline to unite with 
the European system and to become a part of it, the Amer- 
ican people, great and strong, will have none of it— unless 
they can be beaten in the tremendous game that is now on 
in the world. Left to the directive forces that have present 
control of our destinies, we shall, within a comparatively 
short period of time, be securely Europeanized — firmly 
reanchored to the ancient political order; but left to the 
direction of the unsullied instincts and sound heart of Amer- 
ica, throbbing in the breast of the people, we shall be democ- 
ratized more than we are, kept independent, pressed forward 
in the direction of larger liberties for society and firmer 
safeguards for the individual rights of man. Shall we go to 
Europe, or shall we not ? 

This question is the essence of the current commotion in 
our country. On the one hand wealth, organization, com- 
merce, “ society,” all the prevailing forces in our public life, 
are on the alert, buzzing like Athenians about “the foreign 


affairs of the United States;” this, when we should have 
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no foreign affairs, or only a few. Our political powers are 
as deep as their elbows in every complication of the world. 
American newspapers are at a white heat—over what? 
Over nothing, — unless we are to become a part of Europe. 
In that event, we are already in the swiftest swim. In that 
event, we have not far to go until we shall be even as the 
rest. But if, on the other hand, America suffices for herself 
— as she does —and for the future of mankind; if our Re- 
public is to continue as the one singular example of public 
liberty under law, showing forth the freedom of man in its 
highest and best civil and social manifestations, then shall 
we be, not Europeanized, but democratized more than ever. 
And that is the one desideratum that now presents itself as a 
supreme motive in our destiny. 

Away with the aping of Europe in any matter whatso- 
ever! Away with the purpose of those who would carry us 
back to the condition from which we broke away in the 
glorious days of the Revolution! Away with the substitu- 
tion of trade for liberty! Away with the gloss and delusion 
of an artificial, unrepublican society! Away with the base sub- 
serviency which after a hundred and twenty-three years of in- 
dependence would bend again the stalwart knees of the Ameri- 
can democracy before the sham thrones and detested sceptres 
of the Old World’s puppets and idols! The belief of many 
and the hope of not a few that we shall be restored to the 
European fold are mere rot and reaction! Up with the 
banner of Independence! Down with the ill-disguised pur- 
pose of a half-foreign minority to Europeanize the United 
States! America is sufficient for America; and the Ameri- 
can people —if they have the courage to stand upon their 
feet and play out the magnificent game of civilization — are 
sufficient for themselves and for posterity. 





HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION FROM A JAPANESE 
POINT OF VIEW. 


BY KEIJTIRO NAKAMURA. 


ITHERTO, Japan has always looked upon this country 
H with a certain admiration, for the simple reason that 
it had cherished a most highly commendable princi- 
ple of foreign relation, as set forth by George Washington : 
“ Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all.” Therefore, the tidings relat- 
ing to the overturn of the native government of Hawaii by a 
certain group of American people in 1892, and to the subse- 
quent acceptance of the proposed annexation of the islands by 
President Harrison, were received in Japan with considerable 
astonishment. And now the revival of the same treaty has 
caused double astonishment in Japan. 

But the annexationists maintain that the United States is 
not introducing any new feature to her foreign policy through 
the proposed scheme of annexation, because this country has 
for many years exercised a semi-protectoral influence over 
Hawaii; because she has completely Americanized the Ha- 
waiian civilization through the introduction of American cap- 
ital, intellect, and belief; and, finally, because the Hawaiians 
themselves seek to become American citizens. 

But here, in the first place, the protectoral power is an 
entirely different thing from annexation; it does not even 
pave a way toward that end. For, if it did, all South Amer- 
ican republics, for the sake of self-defence, would be obliged 
to denounce a quasi-protectoral policy of the United States, 
which is named the “ Monroe doctrine.” 


Secondly, whatever things are socially accomplished 
through the introduction of capital, intellect, and belief 
would not constitute any political claim. If,on the contrary, 
such an absurd policy were established, the importation of 
foreign capital and the work of foreign missions would 


become instrumentalities for political aggrandizement, and 
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the Oriental nations, such as China and Japan, would be 
compelled to refuse such an importation. 

Finally, the third reason advanced by the annexationists 
seems to us a very nice diplomatic arrangement. Because 
the present Hawaiian body politic consists of about 2,000 
voters, niost of whom are Americans, therefore, in the 
negotiation of the treaty of annexation, one set of Ameri- 
cans speak for Hawaii, while another set of Americans 
speak for the United States. Such an arrangement seems to 
us a fine political trick, which is far more clever than the 
delicate schemes of Great Britain for gradual aggrandize- 
ment of land. 

Sesides these, there is a stronger reason set forth by the 
annexationists, that is, to check the growing influence and 
embition of the Japanese people in the Hawaiian Islands. 

What is the influence of the Japanese inhabitants in 
Hawaii? Truly, the Japanese inhabitants in the Sandwich 
Islands are steadily increasing in number; but they are 
merely laboring people, the people who work under the 
management of American capitalists. But, though they are 
under the system of a republic, they have no political power, 
because they cannot satisfy the property qualification for 
franchise. Of course, some Japanese capitalists might immi- 
grate into the islands to start a certain new industry, and 
thus become citizens of Hawaii. But, even so, the number 
of Japanese voters would likely be very small, since the 
greater portion of the property in Hawaii is owned by the 
white race. What, then, is to be feared about the Japanese 
inhabitants in Hawaii? There is not the least possibility of 
danger which might arise from them. 

It is, indeed, very ridiculous to see so many American 
papers speaking as if Japan were fostering some _ political 
intrigue in Hawaii. Suppose Japan should take possession of 
the islands by force ; what interest would she derive from them ? 
Since the economic and social fabrics are under the control 
of Americans, annexation of the islands by Japan would by 
no means promote any material interest she is seeking. 
Japan, though anxious to colonize her people, would not 
waste her power in gaining an inch of territory which would 
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not yield her any material interest, or which she would not 
be able to control. Therefore, the rumor that Japan has 
a certain unworthy intention about Hawaii is altogether 
unfounded. 


It is very surprising, indeed, to see the United States 
acting so seriously upon mere rumor. So far as the United 
States is concerned, the proposed annexation would hardly 
yield her any additional gain. For even under the govern- 
ment of the native queen, the United States had always 
exercised a great influence politically, socially, and commer- 
cially, so that these islands were practically, though not in 
name, owned by this country. 

In such a case, however, the mere name is a very impor- 
tant thing, and the transferring it from one country to the 
other may involve most serious international complications. 
On this very account, though England practically governs 
Egypt, she cannot claim a sovereign right over her. The 
absorption of one sovereignty by another is not such an easy 
matter as the union of one private corporation with another ; 
for it may involve the question of balance of power, and 
when such a revolutional change is carried out by force it 
means a menace to neighboring countries. 

In the vase of Hawaii, the United States has not used any 
means of violence, but, as we have already seen, a certain 
group of adventurers claiming citizenship of this country 
have taken the right of sovereignty through violence from 
the queen, and now the mother country has nearly been per- 
suaded to count the islands among her own territories. If 
such an attitude of the United States toward her neighbor- 
ing islands in the Pacific Ocean should become established, 
it means to the Japanese people something new and also 
very alarming. They naturally construe this attitude of the 
United States as an opening policy of colonial expansion ; 
and even though neither the President nor the Secretary of 
State may intend to establish this policy, it may nevertheless 
become developed out of the present example set forth by 
them. This policy means, of course, to get as many inches 
of land as possible whenever any opportunity offers itself. 
Therefore, it practically amounts to the same thing as a 
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public announcement by the United States to follow the 
example of Peter the Great of Russia, who is said to have 
laid out a secret plan of political aggrandizement. Thus, 
Japan is about to be flanked by aggressive nations on both 
sides. Why should she not feel uncomfortable about the 
new tide of things? This is the reason, I think, why the 
Japanese minister said that the independence of Hawaii is 
necessary for the good understanding between the powers 
that have interests in the Pacific Ocean. 

Of course, the United States does not, I imagine, intend 
to make any violent change in her foreign policy as above- 
mentioned and to create a new departure in her history, hitherto 
free from political intrigue and aggressive movement. Let us 
grant this, and let the Japanese minister withdraw his pro- 
test relating indirectly to this particular point. Even then 
Japan has another reason to complain against the proposed 
annexation. It is this, that the annexation treaty totally 
ignores the treaty rights that Japan has enjoyed in Hawaii. 
When Japan was first asked to send her workingmen to 
Hawaii, she demanded from the latter a careful consideration 
in the way of protecting the personal rights of laborers. The 
result was Hawaii’s promise to observe the principle of the 
most favored nation in behalf of Japan. So the Hawaiian 
government is bound, by virtue of that treaty, to treat the 
Japanese people as well as the European. But now, in the 
relation between Japan and the United States, this favor is 
not guaranteed by the treaty, and in the matter of naturaliza- 
tion this country discriminates against the Mongolian race, 
including the Japanese inhabitants. Therefore, after the 
absorption of Hawaii by the United States, Japan would 
theoretically lose her privilege to be treated like any other 
nation, and practically her people would lose their right to 
become citizens of Hawaii. On this account, Japan cannot 
overlook the coming event of annexation, for she is bound 
to protect her treaty rights, the rights that have been 
acquired in favor of her people. 

Secretary Sherman, however, insists upon saying that, 
whatever treaties exist between Hawaii and other nations 
must be nullified as soon as the independence of the 
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Hawaiian republic ceases to exist, and therefore the United 
States will be under no obligation to respect the treaty rights 
of Japan that she holds in the Hawaiian Islands. 

This argument would hold good as soon as the annexation 
shall have been completed, should other powers fail to make 
any protest beforehand. [But the present case is different. In 
the first place, the independence of Hawaii does still exist, and 
the annexation, though not yet completed, is in the way of 
advance. In this juncture Japan reminds both Hawaii and 
the United States to respect her treaty rights. Is this not 
a reasonable demand? Has she not a right to make such 
request either from Hawaii or from the United States ? 

Further, does not the annexation mean an absorption of 
Hawaii by the United States while the former power bears 
a certain condition of obligations? Would not the United 
States then become slightly altered in her situation toward 
other countries? Would she not have to enter into a new 
relation with Japan? ‘Truly, the United States and Japan 
must negotiate a new treaty in order to meet the new state 
of affairs. If it had been contemplated to do this contempo- 
raneously with the conclusion of the annexation treaty, there 
would never have been any unfortunate misunderstanding 
between the two countries. It is, therefore, a great pity that 
the diplomats of both parties failed to adopt such a measure 
to bring about the desirable end. 

One might say that it was not for the United States to 
propose a new treaty with Japan, for she is satisfied with the 
present treaty, and will be so satisfied even after the absorp- 
tion of Hawaii; while, on the other hand, it is for the Japa- 
nese minister to propose a new treaty if his country is not 
satisfied that the present treaty should remain in force after the 
consummation of the annexation of Hawaii. This is quite 
right, and I admit it. But while the representatives of the 
United States and Hawaii were negotiating the treaty of 
annexation, the Secretary of State did not intimate to the 
Japanese minister his intention, though he did so to the 
ambassadors from other countries. This was one of the re- 
grettable failures of diplomatic courtesy, for had the Japa- 
nese minister known what was going on between the repre- 
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sentatives of the two countries, he could have cordially made 
a certain proposition to the government at Washington to 
provide for the forthcoming change of affairs, and he would 
likely have succeeded in negotiating a new treaty of friend- 
ship with this country. 

It is not as yet too late to resort to this measure. Cer- 
tainly, to revive the diplomatic courtesy and to settle smoothly 
the pending difficulty that exists between the two countries, 
is much more desirable than to sow a seed of international 
animosity which would eventually cause much unnecessary 
expense to both parties. 

Of course Japan would never nourish any ambition to 
fight with this great republic, for she knows too well its 
power and resources; but at the same time she would not 
allow any party to snatch away her treaty rights. For it is 
a question of right or wrong, and not a question involving 
intricate political affairs in which a shrewd diplomatic skill 
and national power are to be tested. Supposing Japan loses 
all that she claims, it is not Japan that we should dishonor ; 
and supposing that she gains, it is not Japan that we should 
praise. The whole moral responsibility in the pending ques- 
tion lies with the people who are asked to respect a certain 
human right, and whose moral pride has been for one hun- 
dred years towering over every selfish nation on the face of 
the earth. 





























A POLITICAL DEAL. 


BY ELIZA FRANCES ANDREWS. 


HE Honorable Bradley Tyner sat in his office with a 

T pile of letters freshly sealed and directed lying on the 

table before him. He had just concluded his business 

for the day, and as he folded the last letter and laid it on top 

of the pile ready for mailing, he threw himself back in his 

easy-chair and gazed into the fire with a look of long-drawn- 
out contentment. 

And, indeed, the day had been a most auspicious one for 
the Honorable Bradley. The congressional primaries had 
just been closed, and had resulted in the election of a large 
majority of delegates favorable to his nomination. For Brad- 
ley Tyner had ambitions. He had represented his county 
for two terms in the State legislature, was now chairman of 
the board of education and president of the Young Men’s 
Lurid League of Liberty of the town of Hillsboro, and 
aspired to represent his district in Congress. The result of 
the primaries was, as has just been stated, highly favorable 
to his projects, and he saw himself already, in fancy, electri- 
fying the lawmakers of the nation with his great speech on 
“The Free Circulation of Sea-Shells and Wampum as the 
Basis of Educational Progress,” when his pleasant reverie 
was suddenly interrupted as the door swung open, and a 
portly middle-aged figure appeared on the threshold. 

“ Why, hallo, Carter! that you?” said the future states- 
man, rising and placing a chair for the visitor. “Come in 
and take a seat; any more news?” 

“] just dropped in,” answered Carter, seating himself and 
spreading his feet out on the hearth, “to say that Charley 
Johnson told me a despatch had just come to the Gazette 
that Hill and Rober’son have been chosen delegates from Hol- 
ton, and Williamson from Lineville; there ain’t but two more 
precincts to hear from, so I reckon we can feel pretty safe.” 


“ Yes, good, safe men, all three,” said Tyner, rubbing his 
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hands complacently ; “can be depended on to stand by the 
party and work for the good of the country under all cir- 
cumstances.” 

What he really meant was that they could be depended on 
to stand by Bradley Tyner, and look out for his interests ; 
but as in his opinion the salvation of the country and the 
continued existence of the party were conditioned upon his 
own election, it is hardly probable that he was conscious of 
not saying exactly what he meant. 

“ Have you fixed Jones, of Newton, yet?” asked Carter 
after a little pause. “I suspicion the Whittaker crowd has 
been tampering with him, and he can’t make up his mind 
who to vote for. He wants to get his boy George in the 
post office, but there don’t seem to be much chance for any- 
body to get a job, if this here fool civilservice business is 
to be kept up. No matter how hard a man works for his 
party, it looks like he mustn’t expect to get any pay for it; 
there’s no encouragement to true patriotism under any such 
gover ment.” 


“ Now you're talkin’,” assented Tyner, with an approving 
nod, “and if I once get into Congress, the first thing I mean 
to do is to introduce a bill knocking the whole business into 


a cocked hat. Ail gover’ment positions ought to be open 
to all citizens in turn, so that every man that sacrifices him- 
self for the good of the party can have his turn at an office ; 
that’s true Jeffersonian doctrine. But something must be 
done about Jones,” he continued, pulling his whiskers reflec- 
tively, “for while I feel pretty sure of having the inside 
track of Whittaker in the convention, still we must remem- 
ber that the welfare of the country is at stake, and we must 
leave no stone unturned to carry the convention for sound 
Jeffersonian principles.” 

“T have some hold on Jones on account of that note | 
indorsed for him at the bank,” observed Carter, feeling in his 
pocket for a fresh plug of tobacco; “I think I might be 
able to fix him without much trouble.” 

Tyner answered with a chuckle of satisfaction, and then, 
having laid his train, the patriotic Carter continued, after a 
little pause : 
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“ By the way, Brad, how about that place in the public 
schools you promised me for Mattielu? She'll be home 
from Atlanta next week, and I'd like for her to go to work 
as soon as possible.” 

The Hon. Bradley Tyner’s countenance fell a degree or 
two, and he shifted himself uneasily on his chair. 

“I’m sorry there don’t happen to be a vacancy just now,” 
he answered, with a little nervous cough, “but I'll bear the 
matter in mind, and your daughter shall have the first one 
that occurs; there are likely to be several at the end of the 
session.” 

“But Mattielu can’t wait,” objected Col. Carter; “she 
must get to work right away. I don’t mind telling you,” he 
added, dropping his voice to a confidential whisper, “ that her 
and Bob Beasley are going to get married next June, and she 
must have some money to buy her wedding things. I can’t 
afford to fix her up like she wants to be, with six other chil- 
dren on my hands to be raised and educated, and if she can’t 
get a situation in the schools right off, I don’t know what she 
and Bob are going to do, unless Judge Whittaker could help 
"em to something.” 

This hint was not lost on Bradley Tyner. He stroked his 
beard thoughtfully a moment or two, and then, relieving him- 
self of a squirt of tobacco juice that threatened to extinguish 
the fire, answered slowly : 

“« Well, I'll see what can be done at the next meeting of the 
board. Perhaps a vacancy might be made by the beginning 
of another month; would that be soon enough for you?” 

“TI reckon so,” replied the disinterested patriot, turning 
his own salivary floodgates open on the fire. “Jim Pounds’s 
daughter hadn’t been teachin’ but a little above six months 
when she married Sam Riley, and this is just the beginning 
of October; Mattielu ought to save enough between now 
and next June to fix herself as good as Sallie Fannie Pounds. 
But there mustn’t be any doubt about her getting it,” he 
added, rising and feeling for his hat, now that he had accom- 


plished the real purpose of his visit, “ for if you can’t do any- 


thing, Tom Whittaker says there’s a districk school over in 
his neighborhood ” — 
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«Oh, I’ll be sure to fix up something for Mattielu,” inter- 
rupted Tyner, upon whose flagging energies the name of the 
rival candidate acted like a hot coal on a turtle’s back. “I'll 
propose her myself at the next meeting of the board. I’m 
a great friend to the young folks, you know, and they can 
always count on my help when there’s a wedding on foot, 
he! he! he!” he added, with a feeble attempt at a laugh. 

“ All right, I'll count on you then,” said Carter; “and, er, 
ahem ! — I say, Tyner,” he added, pausing with his hand on 
the door-knob, as he was about to take his departure, “ you 
needn’t bother about Jones; Ill fix him for you.” 

“All right,” returned Tyner, extending his hand; “I 
know you can always be depended upon to, to —— er — er — 
to do your duty by the country.” 

And so the two men parted, neither of them deeming for 
a moment that in making this small political deal he had 
both given and received a bribe —a bribe payable not in 
gold or silver, but in the daily bread of a poor laborer. 

And now followed what the French would call a bad 
quarter of an hour for Bradley Tyner. A place must be 
found in the public schools for Carter’s daughter; that was 
clear, but who could be displaced for her benefit? If he 
ousted Miss Williams, there was her brother with the United 
Order of Grand Sachems at his back. Mrs. Maddox was a 
Confederate widow ; he couldn’t touch her without raising a 
howl from the combined forces of the Sons and Daughters of 
the Confederacy. Miss Harmon’s father was one of the del- 
egates elect to the nominating convention upon whose vote 
he counted to help defeat Whittaker. And so on through 
the entire list; there seemed not a soul that could be dis- 
placed without bringing about worse complications than the 
one he was seeking to avoid, until he suddenly bethought 
him of little Miss Myra Jenkins, of the primary department, 
who had been put in at the beginning of the session to fill a 
sudden vacancy caused by the death of her predecessor. She 
had come from nobody knew where, and had no friends that 
anybody knew of to make things unpleasant in case of her 
dismissal. She had really no business to be in the school at 
all, and had only gotten her place because the work was se 
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hard and the pay so poor that there wasn’t much competition 
for it. There was danger that Mattie Louisa Carter wouldn’t 
be satisfied with it, but nothing better was available at pres- 
ent, and at all events it would be a sop to Carter that ought 
to stop his mouth for a while. 

And so the thing was settled. The only difficulty was 
that he could think of no plausible excuse for discharging 
Miss Jenkins. It was only at their last meeting that the 
superintendent had praised her work and declared that the 
department was better managed than it had ever been 
before. 

As he stood at his window pondering over the matter, who 
should pass along in the street outside but the object of his 
reflections herself, making her daily pilgrimage from her 
school room to the cheap boarding-house round the corner 
where she lodged. She was not a very attractive picture, it 
must be confessed. Her features were pinched and sallow, 
and her plain, threadbare gown had been cut more with a view 
to economizing material than to following the fashion. Her 
sleeves were too small by a couple of yards, making her 
arms appear all elbow, and the skimpy little brown cape she 
wore clung to her shoulders with a mortified air that was in 
conspicuous contrast with the overflowing outlines of an up- 
to-date circular. Altogether her appearance struck him as 
very peculiar, and he mentioned the fact to his wife when 
he went home that night, accompanying the remark with a 
very emphatic expression of his opinion regarding “ pecul- 
iar” people in general. 

Mrs. Tyner admitted that the new teacher might be a 
trifle odd; she had never thought enough about her to 
notice; but the children seemed to be learning better than 
they had ever done before, and never gave any trouble about 
their lessons at home. 

“ That’s the very thing I object to,” replied the honorable 
chairman of the board, in his most sententious tone. “ If 
they were doing anything at school they would have to 
bring their books home and study at night. In my day, 
teachers used to make us stick to our text-books, and we had 
to learn what was in them, instead of fooling away our time 
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drawing all sorts of things on cardboard, and picking bugs 
and flowers to pieces like Mary and Julia are doing. I send 
my children to school to study their books and get an edu- 
cation ; they can see plenty of weeds and bugs around them 
everywhere, without wasting money on a teacher to point ’em 
out to ’em.” 

Mrs. Tyner agreed there might be something in that. She 
was sure she had got her education out of books, and it was 
good enough for anybody ; and besides, she had her doubts 
about these new-fangled ways: she had overheard Mary the 
other day explaining to her little sister the different parts of 
a lily they were pulling to pieces, and telling her something 
about the ovaries, which was a very improper word for girls 
of their age to be using. Girls had no business to know 
about such things till they were married, and she wondered 
what Miss Jenkins could be thinking about to put such 
thoughts into their heads. 

Thus the ball was set in motion, and it went on gathering 
a fresh coat of mud and dirt at every turn. The honorable 
chairman of the board took occasion to interview privately 
everybody that came to his office next day, about the pri- 
mary teacher. It is true, he had no more specific charge to 
bring against her than that she was “so peculiar,” but the 
mysterious emphasis that he gave the word as he rolled it 
out in a confidential undertone, as something too awful to be 


spoken aloud, made it seem weighty enough to cover any 
charge, from petty larceny to midnight assassination. 

It was not many days before all Hillsboro suddenly 
awakened to the fact that the new primary teacher was a 


very peculiar person. The women took up the subject and 
discussed it at their clubs and church meetings, and their 
criticisms soon percolated down to the children, who began 
to find everything that Miss Jenkins did “so funny,” and 
to report all her sayings and doings at home colored with the 
light of this new discovery. It was not long before some- 
body called to mind that she never went to church, and then 
somebody else remarked her peculiar habit of wandering 
alone in the fields and meadows, gathering wild flowers. 
Her peculiar manner of dressing also came in for a share of 
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criticism, and the singular fact was duly noted that she was 
never seen abroad without that absurd little brown cape over 
her shoulders, no matter how warm the weather. If the 
patched and threadbare bodice concealed under that offend- 
ing habiliment had been laid open to view, this peculiarity 
would perhaps have been sufficiently accounted for. 

Thus, when the time came for the next meeting of the 
school board, the Hon. Bradley Tyner found his ground 
thoroughly prepared, and had no difficulty in securing the 
dismissal of the obnoxious teacher, and the appointment 
of Col. Carter’s daughter in her place. The secretary was 
directed to notify the unsuspecting victim that her services 
would not be required after the end of the month, but the 
duty being a disagreeable one, he put it off as long as pos- 
sible, and it was not until the last day of the interim allowed, 
that he transmitted to her the note of dismissal by placing 
it on her desk in the same envelope with the check for her 
month’s salary. She broke the seal, and perceiving the 
check, did not take time to examine further, but supposing 
it was all the letter contained, put it away in her desk and 
went on with her work as usual. 

In the afternoon, when the school was dismissed and the 
children were all gone, she sat at her desk and wrote a long 
letter before going home. When she had folded and directed 
it, she took the check from the secretary’s envelope and for 
the first time opened the letter that accompanied it. As she 
read the cruel words, her features became rigid as marble, 
and sinking down with her head on the lid of the desk, she 
remained there motionless for hours. When she came to 
herself, she staggered to her feet, placed the check in the 
letter she had just written, dropped it into the post office as 
she passed it on her way home, and then, going to the near- 
est drug store, called for an ounce of chloroform. The clerk 


was in the habit of letting her have it to kill the frogs and 


insects used in her nature studies, so she had no difficulty in 
getting as much as she needed. 

It was dark when she reached the stuffy little boarding- 
house where she made her home, and telling the landlady 
that she had a headache and would not want any supper, she 
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went straight up to the dingy back room that had resisted 
her pathetic attempts to brighten it with bouquets of autumn 
leaves and mats and table-covers of clean, fresh-cut newspa- 
pers. The landlady noticed that she looked unusually pale 
and wan as she passed through the hall, but none ever 
troubled themselves much about her, and so she was left 
undisturbed till morning. Then, as she did not come down 
to breakfast, Mrs. Brock told the maid she had better look in 
at Miss Jeukins’s room when she went upstairs to make the 
beds and see what was the matter. The maid took her time 
about it, and finally came down and reported that Miss Jen- 
kins’s door was locked and that she could get no answer when 
she called. Mis. Brock remarked a little impatiently, that 
she wondered what made Miss Jenkins always act so pecul- 
iarly, and went herself to investigate the matter. She put 
her eye to the keyhole: she could see nothing, but a strange 
odor seemed to fill her nostrils. The boarders had collected 
around by this time, and one of the men pried the door open. 
A strong scent of chloroform pervaded the air as he did so, 
and there, iying on the bed with a towel spread over her face 
and a sheet of crumpled paper clinched in her rigid fingers, 
lay the poor school teacher, stone dead. They took the 
paper from her hand, thinking it would explain the ghastly 
deed, and so it did; it was the letter of dismissal. 

But why should that have made her so desperate? They 
looked around for further light on the mystery, and there, in 
the little old trunk that contained her meagre wardrobe, so 
pitifully scant and threadbare that there was not even a 
decent garment to bury her in, they found, in a pasteboard 
box, with a lock of hair and a few dried flowers, a small 
packet of letters that revealed the humble tragedy of the 


poor school teacher’s life. They were written in a cramped, 
unsteady hand, and told a sorrowful tale of poverty and dis- 
tress; of a mother dead, of an invalid father and a little boy 
brother whose sole dependence was the labor of the girl lying 
there dead. The last one, received only a day or two before, 
closed with these words: 


“TI am afraid you are denying yourself too much, dear 
child. Don’t send us all your salary next menth, but keep 
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something for yourself. It is hard for me to feel that I must 
lie here a helpless cripple on your hands, but it can’t be for 
long, and the thought that you have got a good position at 
last, that will keep you and Johnny from want, is such a 
comfort to my heart that I feel I can now go down to my 
grave in peace. Do your best and try to give satisfaction, 
for if you should lose your place and I should have to see 
my children suffering for bread again, I believe it would be 
more than I could bear. I pray for you continually, and I 
feel that God will bless you for all you have done for your 
poor old father, and that He will protect you and prosper you 
in your work.” 

The reading of these letters caused a sudden revulsion of 
feeling in Hillsboro, and now that it was too late to do any 
good, sweet Charity spread her white wings over the dead, 
and began to coo and simper and thank God that she was 
not as other folk — while poor neglected Justice sat in a cor- 
ner and hid her face. Mrs. Tyner gave one of her handsom- 
est gowns for a burial robe, and the Hon. Bradley gained 
great applause by heading a subscription list with twenty 
dollars to help pay the funeral expenses. They bought a 
fine coffin that cost more than two months’ salary of the dead 
girl would have come to. They lined it with satin and cov- 
ered it with the choicest flowers, and so sent her back home 
to her old father. 

The Hon. Bradley Tyner, to use his own expression, fairly 
“wiped out” the Whittaker faction in the convention, and 
in due time was elected to Congress. He enjoys the reputa- 
tion, among his admirers, of being a notable philanthropist as 
well as a statesman. The story of his generous behavior on 
the occasion of Miss Jenkins’s death is often quoted as proof 
of his charitable disposition, and will no doubt have great 
weight in securing his reélection. 





PLAZA OF THE POETS. 


GLAD TIDINGS 


(Of Great Joy to the Lords of Earth and the Saviors of Society in 
our Christian Churches, concerning the Spiritualized Meaning of the 
Words and Deeds of the Workingman of Nazareth, Savior of Men). 


BY MARION MILLS MILLER. 


God rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

For Christ, the blesséd Savior, 
Was born on Christmas Day, 

In a mystic time and a holy clime, 
Long past and far away. 


God rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
For wherefore should ye fear? 

The Communist of Nazareth 
Is dead this many a year, 

And the words he taught and the deeds he wrought 
Can never come you near. 


So rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
From every cark and care, 

If rest you can while your brother man 
Wanders the highway bare 

To find a place where the hornéd race 
Their straw-laid bed may share. 


Ay, rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
God grant you peace of mind, 

If grant he will, while his children still 
Than the beasts are more unkind; 

Nor in house and hall, but in byre and stall, 


The poor their refuge find. 
wo 
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God rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
Whose Master knew no rest, 

With never a bed for his weary head 
But that of the earth’s cold breast,— 

A couch more bare than the fox’s lair, 
More drear than the wild bird’s nest. 


God rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
Take comfort to your souls, 

And the pestering poor about your door, 
Send back to their proper holes; 

If the cold bare sod was enough for our God, 
Why clamor the Huns and Poles? 


God rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
Did not the Master say 

’Tis the will divine that the poor should pine, 
‘¢The poor ye have alway’? 

"Tis the Judas heart that takes their part, 
Would ye your Lord betray? 


Ay, rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
And for your resting-place, 

On priceless land build churches grand, 
With many a cushioned space 

Where ye may nod at peace with God 
Before the Throne of Grace. 


God rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
The while you hear the Word, 

And Levites sleek of the surplice speak 
Deep counsels of the Lord, 

And His words that burn, into fable turn 
When the fact is too absurd. 


God rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
The while your hirelings try 

To smoothly lay the narrow way 
To mansions in the sky, 

And with shifted load, your camels goad 
To thread the needle’s eye. 
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God rest you, Christian gentlemen ; 
‘* The just by faith shall live,” 
The prophet saith, and ye have faith 

God will at last forgive 
Your puny souls for unjust tolls, 
False weight, and robbing sieve. 


God rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
‘* The earth He gave to all 

The sons of men,” but then again, 
As sons ye have the call; 

What can expect the non-elect 
But pressure to the wall? 


God rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
‘* Judge not” can never mean 

That ermined might shali waive its right 
Toward vested wrong to lean, 

But ‘** Be not prone to cast the stone ; 
Toil, are thine own hands clean?” 


Then rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
In Christian hope secure ; 

As ye below to judge were slow, 
Your prize above is sure ; 

Your deeds, ’tis true, won’t stand review, 
But then your hearts are pure. 


So rest you, Christian gentlemen, 
And cast away your gloom, 

In trust ye may on Judgment Day 
Your proper spheres assume, 

Since ** Christ was too well-born himself 
A gentleman to doom.” 
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THE YULE LOG. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Hale the Yule log in; 
Heap the fagots high ; 
With a merry din 
Rouse old Revelry! 
Cry ‘** Noel! Noel!” 
Till the rafters ring, 
And the gleeful bell 
Peals its answering ! 


Brim the Christmas cup 
From the wassail-bowl, 
Now the flame leaps up 
With its ruddy soul! 
In the glowing blaze 


How the dancers spin! 
Deftest in the maze, 
Nimble Harlequin ! 


Grim Snapdragon comes 
With his mimic ire, 

And his feast of plums 
Smothered in the fire. 

O the days of mirth, 
And the nights akin ! 

Heap the Christmas hearth; 
Hale the Yule log in! 






























HOW TO GET AN ARTICLE INTO A MAGAZINE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


T would appear that the Editor of THE ARENA has enter- 
tained an angel unawares. In the early summer a 
gentleman calling himself Niels Grin, who, as we re- 

member, was at that time an applicant for a foreign appoint- 
ment at the hands of the government, came in person to 
THE ARENA office and presented for publication a manu- 
script entitled “Points in the American and French Consti- 
tutions Compared.” This paper the Editor accepted on 
account of its merits, though he was impressed at the time 
that Mr. Grin was unduly anxious about his appointment, 
and was, as we thought, secretly hoping that the publication 
of his contribution might promote his chances for the place. 
Our recollection is that Mr. Grin wanted to be consul to 
Java—or maybe it was only London. Perhaps he has 
received the appointment, in which event we send our con- 
dolence to Java—or Great Britain, as the case may be. 

These remarks are introductory to the following communi- 
cation, which we have just received from no less a personage 
than the well-known Mr. John Joseph Conway, Editor of 
Galignani’s Messenger, now become the Daily Messenger, of 
Paris. We offer no comment in publishing Mr. Conway’s 
communication further than to commend Mr. Niels Grin to 
the thoughtful consideration of the literary public. Should 
any reputable journal be in need of a first-class article, appli- 
cation may be made to Mr. Grin, who, we doubt not, will 
furnish the same (by proxy) “at the usual rates.” 

Read Mr. Conway’s letter and reflect upon the possibilities 
of literary production when inspired with the hope of gov- 
ernmental favor and a deep notion of honor as an ingredient 
in human conduct. 
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THE DAILY MESSENGER, 
LATE GALIGNANI'S MESSENGER, 
ESTABLISHED 1814. 
167 Rue Sart Honorgk, 
PaRIs, October 22, 1897. 
The Editor of THE ARENA, 

DEAR Sir: I see from a copy of The Literary Digest 
which found its way to our office that the July number of 
THE ARENA contains an article comparing the points of the 
constitutions of the French and American republics. The 
name attached to the article is Niels Grén. Permit me to 
say that I am the writer of that article. The proof of this 
statement is contained in letters of Mr. Grin which I hold 
in my possession, and which I shall at once submit to you in 
case you deem it necessary. The information upon which 
the article is based was used by me in the first instance in 
my leaders for The Daily Messenger. How then did Mr. 
Grin come by the article? That gentleman was intro- 
duced to me in Paris, I think by ex-Governor Sprague of 
Rhode Island. Shortly afterward he asked me to write him 
an article for some New York syndicate. The article in 
question having been ready at hand, I sold him the use of it, 
but never for a moment dreamt that he would substitute his 
name for mine. It now turns out that not only has he not 
paid for the article, but he has had it published in THE 
ARENA over his own name. As the latter act implies a 
species of literary immorality to which I can lend no counte- 
nance I must ask you to publish this letter in THE ARENA 
at your earliest convenience. Stealing the product of 
another man’s brains and palming it off as though it were 
one’s own is not only an injury to the victim, but a fraud 
upon the public. I mean to use the substance of the article 
in question as a chapter of a book upon which I am working, 


and therefore there is all the more necessity of making you 
aware of the facts of the case now. 


I am, dear sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
JOHN JOSEPH CONWAY, 
Editor Paris Daily Messenger. 








THE EDITOR'S EVENING. 


Sir Thomas Kho on Education. 


T was at Manila, the capital of the Philippines, that I 
took passage on the good ship Southern Cross bound 
from Shanghai to Batavia. My wish was to look into 

the conditions of life in Malaysia, and the opportunity of- 
fered when the Southern Cress went by in that direction. 

No place suggests the formation of easy new friendships 
so strongly as does the deck of a sailing vessel on a smooth 
sea. The region should be the tropics, and the time should 
be evening. Hesperus should hang low in the west, and the 
green outlines of islands, bordered with bamboo, should be 
seen not far to the east. 

Among the passengers who came on board of the Southern 
Cross at Manila was Sir Thomas Kho, K. C. B.; and it is 
the substance of a conversation with this distinguished savant 
which I wish to record. I sought an introduction to Sir 
Thomas, and he was courteous enough to favor my advances. 
During our voyage we fell into talks about many questions ; 
some trivial and some severe. Our intercourse grew to free- 
dom in a few days, and I did not hesitate to query Sir 
Thomas of certain matters concerning which I did not doubt 
he was preéminently well-informed. As, for example, in a 
personal way I learned by inquiry that his old family estate 
in Borneo lay in the valley of the River Kapuas, about three 
hundred miles from the mouth of that stream. There his 
ancestors had resided as far back as the Feudal Ages. 

Sir Thomas was a hale and hearty character, whom I found 
it most agreeable to know. His comments on aspects of 
current civilization in the East and the West were direct 
and generally instructive. I made notes of his criticisms on 
the tendencies of civilization in Europe and America, and 
will venture to reproduce from my memoranda some of the 
things he said. In a philosophical way I made a special 
inquiry about his knightship’s views on the subject of the 
higher education in its relations to progress. 

865 
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On the evening of the 20th of May, 1894, we sat on board 
to a late hour enjoying the dim and fragrant seascape of the 
tropics. We were passing Palawan on the left. Sir Thomas 
threw his cigar over the gunwale and in response to my 
suggestion about the general effect of scholastic training said: 

“Ni lum khi du-tol mo chok Ham-rikky. Kroh lak tol 
piki um me ku whah til fee pum fum doo lik shu-ki. Doa 
mu kin pu dil um ooah Kooah shu-si-to-boo. Lan di hop 
kunder mag hoo san kschu-ly-doo-ly, un huoah bah spank-h.” 

I should have said that during my stay in the character 
of a student at the University of Bangkok I had made con- 
siderable progress in the languages of Oceanica and hed given 
particular attention to Chimpanzee. It was therefore a de- 
light to hear Sir Thomas in his vernacular.. I should be glad 
to repeat all his remarks in the original, but for the sake 
of those of our readers who are not well versed in the higher 
Simian dialects I will English Sir Thomas’s observations, 
giving the sense as nearly as may be in our imperfect forms 
of speech. 

Sir Thomas’s first remark, as reported above verbatim, sig- 
nifies: “I have not been satisfied with the result of your 
education in America. It seems to me to work by contraries 
in this — that the system puts the face of a man [wm ooah 
Kooah] on the wrong side of him, so that he looks always 
backwards. I should prefer to have the face of an educated 
man set to the fore, as if he were going somewhere.” 

I was somewhat amused at Sir Thomas’s first pass, and 
gave a little laugh in the Malay manner; but he was per- 
fectly serious, and sending a whiff from his second cigar he 
continued (I translate) : 

“ T know you call this thing of yours education. And you 
have, as I have learned, many colleges to promote it. The 
system seems to have been invented in Europe at a time 
when the only light came from an ignis fatuus (sto-ki-dum-Ii) 
in the rear. There was not at that time one fore-torch of 
knowledge or hope in the world. The man of your so-called 
Middle Ages was not, I confess, much to blame for thinking 
that the past is a Big Thing. How could he be censured 
for not knowing that the past is only the remaining dust and 
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darkness of a dead world? It is only when living men, born 
in what they call an enlightened age, persist in educating 
their youth by twisting their faces around towards the dead 
world that I protest.” 

I told his knightship in answer that I thought his remark 
was too sweeping; that, though a collegian, I was not myself 
a devotee of the past; and that I knew another college man 
or two who believed that the future ought to be constructed 
out of new materials. 

«Koon soa ki tum chin-ni khat mik,” said Sir Thomas; 
that is, “ There may be a few of that kind — but not many.” 
“If my information be authentic,” he continued, “ your educa- 
tion consists mostly in teaching men how to stop. Nothing 
in Ham-rikky, I hear, is thought to be so inimical to a high 
standard of scholarship as a belief in the revolution of the 
earth on its axis. It is a great part of the higher learning to 
prevent the motion of the earth by denying it! One of your 
poets declares that ‘The thoughts of men are widen’d with 
the process of the suns,’ but he did not learn this at college ; 
he learned it when he was alone on the chalky crags of Dover 
communing with the sea. 

“ Your college men are as a rule in mortal dread of the 
‘process of the suns.’ They consult their charts and find 
that according to Duns Scotus it is wrong for the sun to pro- 
ceed; therefore the sun does not proceed — else the sun 
would disturb the existing order. 

“ The average college man,” continued his knightship, “ hud- 
dles down close to the wall and waits for some ancient dog- 
cart to come along. As soon as a time-worn vehicle passes 
on its way back to the last camping-ground, he hails it and 
mounts. And on that ‘safe and sound’ dog-cart of reaction 
and retrogression and cant he rides the journey through.” 

Sir Thomas gave another puff and went on: “I have 
learned that nearly all your university productions are 
leagued with those social and political forces which drive 
backwards. It is said that your leaders of progress, the 
greater part of them, spring directly from the people, while 
your graduates are gathered into the silken folds of an apa- 
thetic aristocracy. Nine out of ten of them take refuge 
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venture into the open, 7s generally driven back! 





poet, ‘to be weak is miserable.’ 























































































































order which the past has entailed on the present. 











future. 














under the cloak of organization, and the other one, if he 





No doubt 


this is primarily a weakness, but in the language of your 


*“ Your educated men turn to books instead of affairs, and 
out of books they seek to extract the mystery and majesty of 
life. They seem not to know that nearly all books are a re- 
hash of other hash that was hashed in the first place out of 
superstition and ignorance. The evanescent character of your 
literature proves this to be true. How long do your books 
last? If one of them survives a season it is placarded as a 
prodigy. What has become of the books that have been pro- 
duced during the nineteenth century? After Hugo, Buckle, 
and Darwin, who? One of these three went through college, 
and the other two were educated mostly by their mothers. 

“Why do your educated men join themselves to the 
enemies of progress? Why do they conclude, even before 
graduation, that the principal work in the world is to govern 
mankind by means of institutions and opinions, the design of 
which is to prevent the governed from growth and emancipa- 
tion? Do your scholars really believe that civilization is a 
stationary product of the past? Do they believe that wealth 
and slavery are the only two things to be worshipped? Do 
they know so little of history as not to be well aware that 
every single progressive movement of the human race has 
been the outgrowth and destruction of existing conditions? 
Was there ever a forward march that did not begin in revolu- 
tion? Was there ever any advantage in standing still? Is 
not all life a process of bursting out from a humus which is 
the result of decomposed materials? Does nature ever try 
to revive a dead tree? Can you educate life into anything 
that is not germinal? It seems to me strange that the schol- 
ars of the West should combine their forces with the extinct 


The pres- 


ent ought to have an order of its own, and so ought the 


“In Borneo,” Sir Thomas continued, “ we have a system of 
education quite different from that of Europe and America. 
Our leading institution is eur Naturschule, or Nature Uni- 
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versity, in which all of our youth—not a few—are edu- 
cated alike by processes which are native to our manner of 
life. Under the influence of this system our youth are not 
perhaps as capable in history and philosophy as are the grad- 
uates of Western institutions, but our young people attend- 
ing the Naturschule seem to bring out what is in them, and 
to be adapted in a high degree to the conditions under which 
they are to live. 

“ Meanwhile, we have made progress. We have learned 
to walk on two feet and to fashion a stick and to kindle a 
fire. I do not presume,” said Sir Thomas in conclusion, 
“to advise the people of Europe and America; for that would 
be presumptuous. But it seems to me perfectly clear, as I 
shall insist in my lecture this afternoon before the normal 
class of our Naturschule, that it is not a good educational 
method to twist around the face of man and set it backwards.” 


Journey and Sleep. 


The height we strive for and behold in dream 
Is higher than the highest Alp. It lies 
In far sublimity against the skies, 
Cloud-hooded, inaccessible, supreme! 
‘The empyrean snows upon it seem 
Like glints of glory through the crimson dyes 
Of falling star-flakes where they crystallize 
Under the sun’s intolerable gleam. 


That upward way! How steep and sharply drawn 
Across the shadows of the mountain's face 
Lies the white line of travel up the scar! 
There must the bleeding feet, still toiling on 
O*er broken stones, climb yet a little space, 
And then, sleep, sleep — under the Evening Star. 





BOOK REVIEW. 


[In this Department of THE ARENA no book will be reviewed which is not regarded as a 
real addition to literature.] 


Guthrie’s ‘‘ Modern Poet Prophets.” ' 


Mr. Guthrie’s volume on ‘* Modern Poet Prophets” does 
credit to American letters and sheds distinguishing lustre on the 
Ohio Valley as a literary field and Cincinnati as a centre of 
culture. Meritorious works of a severely critical character are 
rare in the United States, especially in the West, a word still 
applied to the centre. The rapid growth of a vigorous new 
literature in poetry and fiction and the spread of academic train- 
ing in all parts of the hitherto ‘‘ wild and woolly West” have 
prepared even the popular mind for the pleasurable study of 
art principles and for comparative estimates of authors. The 


] 


essays before us are not ** popular” on the ground of being easy 
to read, nor are they local or provincial in any sense. On the 
contrary, they appeal mainly to readers well equipped with the 
instruments of trained thought and familiar with modern litera- 
ture in its relations to philosophy, science, art, and ethics. To 
such readers the several rich and scholarly expository studies 
here inadequately reviewed cannot fail to prove charming in 
their peculiar style and most wholesomely stimulating in their 
substance, whether that substance be drawn from the writer’s 


full mind or poured by him from the deep souls of the poets he 
loves. The book, like the enchanted cask in ‘‘ Faust,” yields 
various wines from one faucet, —at least ten varieties besides 
the sparkling vintage from the author’s own vats. 


As Ruskin, before venturing to lay down principles for the 
modern painter, schooled himself in the technique of drawing 


te] 


so 
Mr. Guthrie modestly proves himself a successful wooer of 
poetry, ‘‘ that most wily and exacting siren of all the arts,” for, 
on the page next after that beautifully dedicating to his wife these 


, 


‘* first fruits of long-shared studies and enthusiasms,” stands a 
luminous sonnet, like a vestibule lamp, forelighting the guest to 
the house of the modern muses. ‘This poetic light is so refracted 
by the ground glass of figurative language that some readers find 


it obscure; the sonnet, in fact, is almost as bad and not quite 





1 ** Modern Poet Prophets: Essays, Critical and Interpretative.” By William Nor 
man Guthrie. The Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati, 1897 
dtu 
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so good as certain of Browning’s best short poems. Like ‘* My 
Star,” however, it suggests infinite things, and demonstrates 
once for all that Mr. Guthrie is not only a critic of poetry but a 
poet, and therefore a sympathetic interpreter of poetical messages. 

The theme, Poet Prophets, recalls Carlyle’s identification of two 
meanings in the word ‘‘ vates,” —-‘*a messenger he, sent from 
the Infinite Unknown with tidings to us. We may call him Poet, 
Prophet, God.” The Man of God, Mr. Guthrie calls him, a 
teacher yet not a preacher, ‘‘ most effective because he does not 
preach,” though a bringer of divine, immortal truth, clad in 
beauty. 

The attitude assumed by the author is that of expositor, 
guide, interpreter of the poets whose theory and ideals he dis- 
cusses. In his function as ‘‘ sign-post,” or rather cicerone, of 
Parnassus, he certainly does all that could be asked of a con- 
scientious leader who knows every inch of the ground traversed. 
A linguist, a logical thinker, a sensitive discriminator in matters 
of taste, morality, religion, he can always be trusted as one 
knowing whereof he affirms, and never venturing an ipse dizit 
not founded on careful investigation and thought. But whether 
from unconscious bias or from an overflowing enthusiasm which 
at times forgets the assigned limits of the mere expositor stand- 
ing outside of the subjects presented, Mr. Guthrie has not con- 
cealed his personal conclusions or his prevailing sympathies in 
these very earnest and, in passages, almost passionate essays. 
Throughout his unprejudiced and sincerely liberal discussions of 
pessimism, realism, and modern doubt, clearly shines evidence 
of his affinity with optimism, idealism, and faith in the unseen. 
In the modern prophet poets he finds ‘‘ subtle resemblance” 
to the authors of the New Testament. Yet in no case is he 
opinionated or more or less dogmatic. A seeker after truth, 
liberal, open-minded, assuming ‘‘ progress” to be the law of the 
universe, he nowhere claims more for his ‘* prognostications than 
that which betrays a well-meaning piece of fallible specula- 
tion.” Perhaps his creed is approximately expressed in his 
own words: ‘** Things are stable only through constant regular 
change.” Again: ‘*‘ How strange would seem to our minds the 
actual conceptions of many dogmatists whose words we quote 
with zest, and whose spirit we rightly commend, because it begot 
the spirit that uses their old words in a better sense than theirs.” 

So much for the qualification and temper of the author: he is 
@ truth-seeker, not ‘a dogmatist; hopeful, not despondent; bold, 
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yet not too bold; hospitable to all men’s sincere thought and 
feeling, a devout man who might say the Scripture prayer, ‘‘Lord, 
I believe: help thou my unbelief.” And he believes something, 
not nothing. 

This book itself should be read in the order of its contents, 
as follows : — Introductory Essay, Ideal Womanhood in Dante, 
Goethe, and Robert Browning; I. Leopardi and Evolutional Pes- 
simism; II. ** Obermann” of Senancour and Matthew Arnold, or 
Morals Divorced from Theology; III. Agnostic Poets of our 
Day, Clough, Rossetti, Swinburne, Arnold; IV. The Prometheus 
Unbound of Shelley, a Drama of Human Destiny; V. The Per- 
manence of Art, or Art and Ontology; VI. Realistic Art on the 
Stage, Gerhardt Hauptmann; VII. The Message of Walt Whit- 
man, the Camden Sage. 

The introductory study of ideal womanhood, though a noble 
grouping of some of the sublimest and most beautiful creations 
of three inimitable poets, is really a lecture, and has no organic 
connection with the seven essays which are the unified body 
and soul of the volume. The sixth of these essays, that on 
Hauptmann and his plays,—one of the most valuable, sug- 
gestive, and entertaining chapters in the series, — though less 
vitally related to the main theme than the others, brings out 
helpful considerations on realistic art. 

The six essays which may for convenience be entitled Leopardi, 
Senancour and Arnold, Agnostic Poets, Shelley, Art, and Walt 
Whitman, are closely linked together in a continuous chain of 
association. The several great poet prophets, the substance of 
whose messages is given and interpreted for us by Mr. Guthrie, 
are sO many piers or arches on which rests the big bridge from 
the arid shore of pessimism to the cloudy coast of optimism — 
from Leopardi to Whitman. ‘The author contemplated adding at 
least two more arches for the span, Tennyson and Browning. 
By all means should this be done, so that the shining bridge shall 
reach still nearer to the celestial terminus, to the reality of the 
ideal. 

The plan of a brief review forbids more than a condensed 
summary of the author’s design and matter. The poets chosen 
as exponents of modern thought and aspiration are each shown 
to stand for a sincere conviction and a doctrine of life and duty. 
Each represents a theory of the universe and a standard of con- 
duct. Leorpardi voices the gospel of evolution in its application 
to man’s bope or despair. Senancour in his ‘‘Qbermann,” and 
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Matthew Arnold in all his moral writings, set forth what practice 
of righteousness and what degree of happiness are compatible 
with a system in which ethics is divorced from theology— a 
system of religion without dogma. The agnostic poets, Clough, 
Swinburne, Rossetti, Arnold, are summoned to depose that ‘*‘ the 
only test of truth is life,” and that ‘‘ our business is with man 
as he now is;” our duty, ‘*to lead our life now with a noble 
courage,” undaunted by the dread of the unknowable or the fear 
of the ghost of dead authority. In Shelley’s ‘* Prometheus” 
agnosticism finds a grander symbolism, a more satisfying dream, 
a comprehensive idealism which in effect is filled with hope, and 
stimulates to strenuous action. The essay on ‘* Prometheus 
Unbound” is, perhaps, the most inspiring of the whole series. 
In the great drama Mr. Guthrie finds an ‘imperishable poem,” 
an inspired message which ‘*‘ will speak to the future of the ‘ last 
things’ as eloquently as to us,” which ‘*‘ will serve untold genera- 
tions ” and ‘* give them faith in the good that reveals himself as 
Beauty.” 

The masterly essay on ‘‘ The Permanence of Art” introduces 
into the discussion an esthetic element, and considers, with 


more acumen and great vigor, what will be the probable effect 
upon poetry and the other beautiful arts, of the several schools 
of philosophy now in vogue. The author’s conclusion is that the 
theory called monism is the one most likely to foster and make 
permanent the spirit and practice of fine art. However, monism, 
unmodified, might render art work ‘‘ too precise and rigidly 
zsthetic.” 


The concluding essay gathers up much that has been suggested 
in preceding essays and completes the whole series in a very 
enthusiastic exposition of Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ wholesome monistic 
optimism.” This chapter, the longest in the book, has been pub- 
lished separately under the title of ‘‘ Walt Whitman, the Cam- 
den Sage.” It may surprise some readers to be told that ‘‘ it is 
by a consideration of him as a religious teacher that we shall do 
well to approach his work.” 

W. H. VENABLE. 











THE ARENA FOR JANUARY. 


The first number of THE ARENA for 
the New Year will fully maintain the 
high standard of the Magazine of the 
People. The battle for reform will be 
continued with unabated vigor. 

The interest in all reformatory move- 
ments and in THE ARENA is indicated by 
the overwhelming pressure of contribu- 
tions upon our space. From every quar- 
ter the cry of the people is heard. 





‘Freedom and its Opportunities.” 

Governor John R. Rogers, of Wash- 
ington, will complete his vigorous and 
patriotic contributions on ‘* Freedom and 
Its Opportunities.” His two papers on 
this subject will influence not a little the 
opinion of the times. 





James J. Wait on Interstate Protec- 
tive Tariffs. 

The subject of ** Our Interstate Protec- 
tive Tariffs” will be ably presented by 
James J. Wait, who powerfully exposes 
the discriminative freight rates adopted 
by many of the Western railways. 





Mason on “‘ Municipal Proprietorship.” 
Augustus L. Mason, A. M., ex-President 
of the Citizens’ Street Railway Company, 
of Indianapolis, will ably review the 
questions at issue relative to the mu- 
nicipal proprietorship of street railways 
and similar quasi-public properties. Mr. 
Mason gives the public one of the most 
interesting contributions of the period. 





B. 0. Flower on the Poet Reformer. 

Mr. B. O. Flower will continue his 
contributions with an article on ‘* James 
G. Clarke, the Reformer Poet of California 
and the World.” 


i 





Canada and the United States. 
Under the caption ** Our Friends the 
Enemy” Mr. John G. Spence, Barrister, 
of Toronto, will present one of the ablest 
diseussions ever published on the rela- 


tions of the two great English-speaking 
peoples of North America. We specially 
commend Mr. Sperce’s paper to the at- 
tention of the public. 





** Questionings from the Pews.” 
Benjamin F. Burnham will present a 
strong article entitled ‘* Questionings from 
the Pews.” In this contribution Mr. 
Burnham gives a caustic criticism on the 
condition of religious teaching from the 
point of observation of a layman. 





Helen Campbell. 

Our well-known lady contributor, 
Iielen Campbell, will present an inter- 
esting and valuable article under the 
caption ** Js American Domesticity De- 
creasing, and If So, Why?” Mrs. Camp- 
bell discusses this question as an author- 
ity, and her views will be received with 
much interest and favor by the public. 





** Plutocracy and War.” 

The Editor’s contribution will be on 
** Plutocracy and War.” In this he will 
show the crafty double attitude which 
the money power of the world now holds 
with respect to international conflicts. 





Robert Blight on the Mistletoe. 
An interesting and instructive botani- 
cal paper on the ‘ Mistletoe” will be 
presented by Mr. Robert Blight. The 
contribution will appear seasonably, and 
will be read with keen interest. 





Charles Baldwin’s Story. 

Under the title of ** The Smelting of 
the Honorable Jerry Webb’ Mr. Charles 
Baldwin will presenttan amusing satiri- 
cal sketch, the motif of which is drawn 
from the current abuses of political life. 





The remainder of the number for Janu- 
ary will be occupied with The Editor's 
Evening, containing his usual number of 
brief studies and sketches, and with the 
Plaga of the Poete and Book Reviews, 














THE ARENA 
PREMIUM OFFERS. 


R Dated 


THE ARENA COMPANY OFFERS THE FOLLOWING 
LIBERAL PREMIUMS AND TERMS FOR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS FORWARDED BEFORE MARCH JST, 1898, 
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1. FOR $6.00 we will give three subscriptions to THE ARENA for one year. This may include 
one renewal. 
2. FOR $4.50 we will renew one subscription and send THE ARENA to one new subscriber for one 


year. 


3. FOR $3.00 we will send THE ARENA and any one-dollar magazine published for one year. 


4. FOR $3.00 we will send THe ARENA for one year, and present the subscriber with a handsome 
cloth-bound copy of “‘ Notable Events of the Nineteenth Century” (284 pages), by John Clark 
Ridpath, the Editor of THE ARENA, also a copy of each of the following TEN PAMPHLETS, 
reprinted from recent issues of THE ARENA and published at 10 cents each : 


1. The Bond and the Dollar. By John Clark Ridpath, LL. D. 
2. Democracy: Its Origins and Prospects. = “ a saa 
3 The True Inwardness of Wall Street. at = ” ee 
4. Spurious Bimetallism. o - “ es 
5. The Cry ofthe Poor. o «© e o 
6. Prosperity : The Sham and the Reality. ss o = ee 
7. The Latest Social Vision. By B. O. Flower. 
8. The Reform Club’s Feast of Unreason. By Hon. Charles A. Towne. 
9. The New Ostracism. “s - 
By William Jennings Bryan. 
M. W. Howard. 
Honest Money: a Symposium. Wharton Barker. 
Arthur I. Fonda. 
10. and 


Gen. A. J, Warner. 
An Open Letter to Eastern Capitalists. By Charles C. Millard. 


5. FOR $2.75 we will send THe ARENA for one year, with a copy of “Notable Events of the 
Nineteenth Century” or the ten articles, as per offer number 4. 





NOTE. If you wish to obtain THE ARENA in conjunction with any other magazine or period- 
ical published, we can quote you lowest rate. 





THE ARENA COTPIPANY, 
COPLEY SQUARE, - - = BOSTON, MASS. 





THE BEST 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


BBAM 


There can be no more pleasing Christmas present to a 
friend than a year’s subscription to a good magazine. The 
periodical visitation keeps the memory of the gift and of the 
giver ever fresh in the mind of the recipient. If you, there- 
fore, wish to present your friends with a Christmas gift which, 
while keeping your friendship ever bright in their memory 
during the coming year, may also prove of inestimable benefit 
to them, we invite you to take advantage of the following 
offer : 

On receipt of instructions and remittance from any of our 
readers we will arrange to forward at Christmastide a card to 
any given address, as follows: 


“We have pleasure in informing you that 
we have been instructed to forward to you 
THE ARENA for one year beginning 
January, 1898, at the instance and with 
the compliments of (here giving name and 


Those of our readers who are at present subscribers and 
may be renewing their subscriptions, may take advantage of 
this offer at our premium rate of $4.50 for both subscriptions. 
This rate applies also to new subscribers. 


THE ARENA COMPANY, 
wusBOSTON, MASS. 


address of donor). , 
“With the compliments of the season.” 














FREE! Until Jan. 15. 


We direct special attention to the following re- 
markable statements: 
7 For eighteen years I was 
not able to do any work, 
was confined to the house 
three years, often confined 
to the bed; took cold on 
the slightest exposure, eyes 
were weak and discharged 
great deal of mucous, was 
, de af in right ear, suffered 
Z intensely with pain in head, 
Ahad fainting spells, often 
thought would lose my 
mind, and was a misery to 
myself and friends. 
Eighteen months ago used 
Aerial — ation, in two 
weeks hearing was fully restored, Catarrh gradually 
—_ and in six months was entire ly cured. It 
as been one year since I used the treatment, and 
I feel like a new person.—MRS. KATE ELLEGOOD, 
291 Walnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 

‘After being de ‘at thirty 
years have used ‘Aerial 
Medication’ with ve ry bene- 
ficial results, the improvement 
vas felt from the start, and I 
iow hear ordinary conver- 
ation first-class. My left ear 
had been useless many years, 
ut gradually coming right. I 
m well known in Sheffield, 
ind the restoration of my hear- 
ing has caused quite a talk, and “a (Ge : 
I feel in duty bound to very grate efully do all I ean 
for this wonderful treatment.—J. MALLABAND, 
Clark Grove Rd., Sheffield, Eng. 

See Special Free Offer Below. 

I had Catarrh twenty-one 
years, was deaf eighteen years, 
could not hear ordinary conver- 
sation, had roaring in ears, dread- 

















ful headaches, offensive dis- 

charge, bad taste, and eyes so 

weak could not see to read. I 

used Aerial Medication in ’92; it 

S stopped the roaring and dis- 

S charge, fully restored my hear- 

ing and for over five years my 

hearing has been perfect and 

am entirely free from Catarrh.— 

. = Mrs. JANE BAstic, Shelby, N.C. 
The late Prot. Basil Manley, 
f the Southern Baptist Theo- 
rical Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky, says of Aerial Medi- 
ition: “* J can cordially recom- 
end its use.’ Write for fae- 

nile of this letter 

It has always been a pleasure 
carry your ads, and your 
medies are popular with our 
ple. Bell and Van Ness, Edi- 


s Christian Inde 
We have reliable assurance that the 
nts are genuine and that Dr. Moore is a r« 
ysician.—Cincinnali Herald and Presbyte 


MEDICINES 
For Three Months’ Treatment 


FREE. 


This very liberal offer parang proved remarkably 
‘cessful last year, I have decided to renew it 
1 will, wmtil January 15, 1898, send 
dicines for three months’ treatment free. For 
estion form and particulars, address, 


J. H. Moore, M. D., Dept. 8. Cincinnati, 


Atlanta. Ga. 
above state- 
putable 


0. 


When writing please mention THE ARENA. 




















AGENTS: 
WANTED 


FOR 


THE ARENA 


IN EVERY 


County, 
City and 
Town. 


We want agents everywhere to secure 


subscriptions for Tue Arena. We offer} 


most liberal remuneration. 


We will gladly furnish terms and 
particulars upon request, 


The Arena Company, 


COPLEY SQ., BOSTON, [IASS. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING with PER 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 


SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAINS, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy) 
for DIARRHEA, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 














la eform } Pamphlets 
for 1897-8. 


The Arena Company offers, in obedience to the de- 
mand of our patrons and the general public, the following 
extraordinary list of 


Book Pamphlets on the . . 
Great Questions of the Day. 
These are all taken from the series of timely and pow- 
erful contributions to THE ARENA during the year 1897. 
All of them have been called for in the form in which they 





are now issued. The price has been made as low as pos- 
sible to the end that all who desire these brilliant and able 
works may possess them. 
1. The Bond and the Dollar. . . . . By John Clark Ridpath. 
2. Democracy: its Origins and Prospects . “ 
3. The True Inwardness of Wall Street . * " s 
4. Spurious Bimetallism . ..... “ os 
5. The Cry of the Poor .. “ " “ 
6. Prosperity: the Sham and the Reality ’ “ “ 
7. The Latest Social Vision . . . . By B. O. Flower. 
8. The Reform Club’s Feast of Unreason. By Hon. Chas. A. Towne. 
9. The New Ostracism . . .. . “ 7" * 
( By William Jennings Bryan, 
|  M. W. Howard, 
Honest Money: a Symposium Wharton Barker, 
10. cuits, | Arthur |. Fonda, 


| Gen. A. J. Warner. 
An Open Letter to Eastern Capitalists, By Charles C. Millard. 





Price of these Book Pamphlets, 10 cts. each, post free 
For the ten Pamphlets - - ~- 75 cts., post free 


For wholesale orders, special terms. 


THE ARENA COPIPANY, 
COPLEY SQUARE BOSTON, [ASS. 
















/¥ heey er If you can solve this 


—_ ° rebus you get valu- 
Aiways send Remittance with your Solution. ac eoeabumee free. 


OUR OFFER —If you will send acorrect solution of above rebus 
* we will send absolately free this beautiful, all liaen 
centerpiece, 12 inches square, already stamped; alse this useful 



































‘Companion Needle Case,’ which contains 4 papers of zold eyed 
needles in assorted sharps, a lot of toilet pins, darners, hat pins, etc., and a box of choice perfumery: 
and best of all Goop Reapine,a large, 16 page illustrated monthly household paper will be sent for 
6 mos.—all for 2 cts, stampsor money order. Jf you 

prefer we will send the beautiful ceaterpiece,the gold plated 
‘Baby” pin the gold plated lever collar button and GOOD 
READING 6 mos. for only 30 cts.;er, will send the center- 
piece, needle case, the pair of Lory | silver plated en- 
ameled link cuff buttons and GOOD READING 6 mos. for oaly 
35 cts. ANOTHER OFFER—will send centerpiece, collar 
button, sterling silver thimble (extra heavy and beautiful 

% design) and GOOD READING 6 mos. for only 45¢. All prem- 
iums sent prepaid. Solution of rebus must accompany 
remittance. If you will mention this paper when you 
order we will send your choice of one of these books: “American Family Cook Book,” “156 Popular 
Songs” or **Famous Dramatic Recitations.”” We refer to the publisher of this paper. Order at once. 

Address GOOD READING, Cleveland, 0. 


| WANT 


To Know Something About 


| THEOSOPRAT. | 


I will send 10 cents in stamps for a sample copy of! 
the magazine “The Universal Brotherhood ”’ to the Theo- | 
sophical Publishing Co., 144 Madison Avenue, New York. | 
The annual subscription is $2, and 10 cents for a single 
copy is half-price. 
































FOR 
Free Silwer Literature 


Address Free Silver Literary Bureau 
94 La Salle Street, Chicago 


When writing please mention THE ARENA, 

















Ensilage Cutters, Corn Threshers 


FEED CUTTERS, CORN CRUSHERS. 


Best, Most Practical, Greatest Capacity of Any 
(= Machines Made for the Purpose. Prepares Ensilage 
= in best shape for packing tight in silo. Cuts corn 
fodder, shells and cleans the corn for market at same 
operation at the rate of 1,000 or more bushels per day. 
Crushes ear corn, wet or dry, with husk on, into 
meal at the rate of 600 bushels per day — all cheaper than the husking alone can be done 
by hand or with the husking machines. 


E. A. PORTER & BROS., 
992 STATE STREET, - - - BOWLING GREEN, KY. 











—Q, A GOLD MINE IN EGGS WHEN YOU USE THE ONEW 


OB IMPROVED NOXALL INCUBATOR AND BROODER omy 


SEND 6° FOU FINE KLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FULL OF USEFUL infoRnAT off 4 T: 
3°D WARRANTED St A RECORD OF MATCHING 195 CHICAS an + pote + gS LF ‘eg 


ee Free. Geo W MURPHY 6 CO” QUINCY ILLINOIS Le 








Subse ribe for 
INTERESTED IN FINE HO. THE TRUCKERS’ AND PLANTERS’ JOURNAL. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION OF THE~ Published at Chadbourn, North Carolina. 
ire 16-page w 1 Ape’ 
FAMouS Q-|-C SwIN orth Canchisa, “Vortabie Censes of tatorsattos fe pas 
TWO OF WHICH WEIGHED 2806 Las. ple seeking homes in the South. Promoter ‘of immigrs ation 


and representative of ‘‘ Sunny South Colony ” of Northern 
FIRST APPLICA NT GETS A PAIR ON TIME settlers at Chadbourn. Offi ial organ Eestern Carolina 


Truck and Fruit Growers’ Association. Only 60 CENTS 
PER YEAR for subscriptions obtained through this adver- 
tisement. Address 

D. H. HARNLY, Pub., Chadbourn, N. C. 


he Gentleman Farmer”’ is the 


handsomest farm publication in Amer- 
ica. It is a ninety-six-page profusely illustrated 
magazine, published monthly by the Brother 
Jonathan Publishing Co. of Chicago, and edited 
and illustrated with a view to making it a wel- 
come and an indispensable visitor to every farm 
fireside. 

“The Gentleman Farmer” has its own corps 
of artists, and while dealing with all high-class 
illustrative subjects, both foreign and national, 
makes a special study of the wants of the 
American farm. Its editorial writers are all 
men and women of wide reputation, who have 
been selected with a view to giving the maga- 
zine the greatest possible latitude in dealing with 
current thought. In its pages each month will 
be found a clear and unbiased review of all 
important questions. It will aim to present to 
its readers each issue a forecast, as well as a con- 
sensus of opinion upon the political, economic, 

pTSACOPrs 2 gy social, and other great questions of the day. In 
~e Ss Siasnoe D7 addition to this it will have its special farm 
Te Brotwer Joann Puss(0 features, besides a department for the women 
ee oe _ and the young folks. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Six Months, 50 Cents. One Year, $1.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
Sample Copies Free. 


























When writing please mention THE ARENA. 





agazine Readers, Attention! Jy, Ce $2. 
I offer any one of the four combinations for $2.45. Mailed to one address, or each Magazine 
Se Ask for catalogue. 
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We are Agents for all American and Foreign Publications. We refer you to any of the leading 
publishers; The Bank of Le Roy, N. Y.; Postmaster at Le Roy, N. Y. Address: 


W. GRUMIAUA, SECSRAFER Acency. LE ROY, AU 


Rad & 4% CURE BALSanic —_—s 


BED COMFORTABLES 


The inner bark of the Canadian Spruce tree, stripped in spring, when the sap is rising and con 
taining all the balsamic and aromatic strength of the spruce tree, is made into thin sheets 55 x 65 inches 
n size, rendered soft, smooth, and pliable as cloth by a special process, to serve as Bed Comfortables, 
we ighing only a few ounces each. All the soothing, strengthening, and curative powers of the spruce 
balsam are retained to exert their beneficent properties in cases of restlessness, insomnia, and all ner- 
vous affee tions, and in coughs, asthma, bronchitis, catarrh, and consumption —relieving and ¢ uring in 
the most natural and direct way while you are abed and asleep. Plain unbound sample Spruce Bark 
Comfortable 55 x65 inches in size sent carriage and duty free anywhere in Canada or the U.S. on receipt 
of one dollar. Address 
KING-JONES CO., Limited, Toronto, Can., or Regular price of bound and fancy trimmed Spruce Bark 
JONES & CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Bed Comfortables, $2.00, through dealers anywhere. 
65-page booklet now being prepared and which will contain testimonials of leading physicians, and cures, will be 
sent to you free immediately upon publication 


DR. SAHLER’S SANITARIUM, KINGSTON, N. Y. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. The following ailments have been and are now 


being successfully treated: 
HOMMCROPATH. VITAL MAGNETIC i on ep Aiea 
ALLOPATH. SUGGESTIVE THERAPEUTIC. CONSUMPTION, 


NERVOUS DISORDERS AND MENTAL DELUSIONS, 
ALL KINDS OF HEADACHES AND PAINS 


HAY FEVER, MELANCHOLIA. ASTHMA. CONSTIPATION. 
FEARS. NEURALGIA INSOMNIA. ST. VITUS DANCE. 
HATRED. APHONIA MONOMANIA, WRITER'S CRAMP. 
PARESIS. IRRITABLENESS. PARALYSIS. SOMNAMBUL'SM. 
EPILEPSY. STAMMERING. DYSPEPSIA. ALL RHEUMATIC AF. 
AMNESIA. DYSMENORRHGEA BAD TEMPERS FECTIONS. 
HYSTERIA. KLEPTOMANIA., NEURASTHENIA. 


CANCERS REMOVED WITHOUT USE OF KNIFE. 


Special attention given to Functional Sexual Disorders. Persons thinking themselves incurable of any 
he above conditions, other treatment having failed, should try suggestive treatment. School of Sugges- 
Therapeutics, practical instruction and work given to physicians and students. Terms for treatment, 


th of course for students, etc., address DR. C. O. SAHLER, KINGSTON, N. Y. 


When writing please mention THE ARENA. 

















' BROOK FRARM: 


His’ TORIC AND PERSONAL MEMOIRS, 
By John Thomas Codman. 








POPULAR EDITION, CLOTH, $1.00. 





** The kindliness, the breadth of view, and the large space given to the social life of 
Brook Farm will give the book a deep and abiding interest. Dr. Codman deserves great 
praise for having reproduced his Brook Farm life with vividness and simplicity. Its very 
artlessness is in its praise as a book of sketches, and it supplies a gap in our literature 
which has been deplored, but which no one else of all the brilliant persons who had to do 
with Brook Farm has filled.’ — Boston Herald. 

CHARLES W. ELtotT, President Harvard College, says: ‘‘ Brook Farm will long be 
remembered because of the subsequent eminence of many of the persons who took part in 
the undertaking.’’ 

Rev. Minot J. SAVAGE says: ‘“ The history of such a social experiment as Br: ok 
Farm must always be valuable to all who are trying to solve our present problems. You 
had special facilities for knowing— being of their number — and you have told the tale with 
clearness and power.”’ 

EDWARD BELLAMY, author of ‘‘ Looking Backward’”’ and ‘‘ Equality,’’ says: ‘* I have 
read it with great interest. Am indebted to you for the first clear conceptions of the aims, 
methods, and experiences of the celebrated Colonists I have ever had. Your book, I am 
sure, will be regarded by ali interested in the subject as supplying a real need.” 

Sent post-paid on receipt of the price, 


JOHN THOMAS CODMAN, 


B47 Columbus Awe. . ~ Boston, Mass. 





mectailicny | nero aca ate 
lowing books: 


BY 


| Birkwood, a novel, by Jutta A. 
A. ) 8 UTLEY. | SEAVER. RMgeoy I aan 2 


Socio-Economic Mythes and 
Paper 10 a | My the-Makers, by “Yours 


CRULY.” Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 


A Cogent and Unanswerable : — . 

The Rise of the Swiss Republic, 
historical, by W. D. McCRACKAN, 
A.M. Cloth, $1.50. 


Demonstration of the Supe- 
riority of a Bimetallic over 


a Monometallic System of | The World’s Congress of Re- 
Money. ligions. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Arena Company, | The Arena Company, 


COPLEV SQUARE - BOSTON. COPLEY SQUARE ~ BOSTON, 
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~ Works by P. B.R B. RANDOLPH. 
SEERSHIP: Guide to to Soul Sight. 


Its art and culture, with rules ior its attainment. 
Lucidity is no gift, but a universal possibility com 
mon to the human family. These fond of Occult 
Science will revel in the pages of this book. 

Price, $2.00. 
EULIS: The Third Revelation of Soul 
and Sex. 

A work containing many secret and inner doc 
trines of the Rosicrucians. In it and by it both man 
and woman have not merely the road to enormous 
power, mental and individual, but the grand energy 
of effecting wished-for changes in others, prolonga- 
tion of life, and rendering existence a road to per- 
petual power. Price, $2.50. 


Address K, C, RANDOLPH, 23 Melrose Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


RODMAN HEATH ; or, 
MUCWUMPS 


By ONE OF THEM (Dr. Robert T. Edes). 
A STORY OF WAR AND POLITICS. 


Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.00, post free. 
Address the Author at JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


CHRIST THE ORATOR ; 


Or, “‘ Never Man Spake Like This Man.” 
A brilliant book which is —— a prophecy of a million 
readers. Price $1.25 


A NATURAL SYSTEM OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


Price $2.00. By Rev. T. Alexander Hyde. 
These books are accepted standards, unequalled, original, 
scholarly, intensely interesting and widely indorsed. 
Address Rev. T. Alexander Hyde, Avonia Springs, Wey 
mouth, Mass., U. S. A., or care of THE ARENA. 


‘‘A SPIRITUAL TOUR OF THE 
WORLD IN SEARCH OF THE 
LINE OF LIFE’S EVOLUTION.” 











By OTTO A. DE LA CAMP. 

Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents 

The book of all books for evolutionists. It 

traces life through its various stages to the putting 
on of immortality. 


F. M. HARLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


87-89 Washington St., Chicago, I. 


HYPNOTISM; 


HOW IT IS DONE, ITS USES AND 
DANGERS. 


By JAMES R. COCKE, M. D. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


SENT POSTPAID UPON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET - 





BOSTON, MASS. 





aRvangel ica 
By 


“A sad, sweet story of a girl, written with much 
tenderness and feeling.”—Phtladelphia Press. 

* The book is worthy of thouchtful attention for 
the beautiful message that it brings to the reader.” 
—Minneapolis Progress, 

“ By those who study man asa link of the universe, 
instead of a self-centred unit, the book is worthy 
of being carefully read.”"—Ottawa Daily Free Press. 


BELVEDERE. 


APOLLO 


Handsomely Bound and Illustrated, $1.25. 
For sale by 


American News Co. 
49 Chambers Street - - New York. 


Or sent postpaid on-receipt of price by 
K. RUSSELL, 160 Fifth Ave., New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


ny ‘hi oe ” 
Strike of a Sex and ~Lugassent’ $ Discovery. 
By GEORGE N. R. Each, prepaid, 2 

“ The way to 4 ty aa age a success and the | - »y- 
moon as long as life.” 
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SEX WORSHIP. 


An Exposition of the Phallic Origin of 
Religion. 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


A work of rare and curious information concern. 
~ the ancient worship of the procreative powers. 

ts purpose is to demonstrate that the various re- 
ligious faiths of the wor!d have had a common 
origin, and are founded upon this universal primi- 
tive form of worship, as practised by the early 
Egyptians, Hebrews, aseyriana, and all other na- 
tions of antiquity; that our present theological 
beliefs have sprung from this source, and that all 
of our most important church emblems and reli- 
zious festivals, together with many others of lesser 
mport (as the cross, altar and wine, the celebration 
of Christmas and of Easter), were originally of sexual 
significance, and antedate the Christian era many 
hundreds of years. In other words, it is shown 
that religion rests upon a natural, material basis, 
and that its ultimate foundation 1s the sexual in- 
stinet. This contention is sustained by many inter- 
esting and marvellous revelations concerning the 
beliefs and rites of the ancients, and by an exposi- 
tion of the true meaning of many Biblical passages, 
whereby itis demonstrated that the Israelites were 
sex-worshippers. 

“A remarkable book.” 

“A volume whose contents will 
people "— Indianapolis Sentinel, 
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i2mo, cloth, $1.25; limited edition. 
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Washington, D.C. 
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BETTER THAN 
GOING 
TO EUROPE, 


The Hawalian Islands have more to attract and 
fascinate, from a traveller’s standpoint, than any spot 
whatsoever. Hawaii is indeed the ideal 

**ISLAND PARADISE.”’ 

The splendid steamers of the Oceanic Steamship 
Co. sail twice a month. Send five cents postage for 
“ Hawaii,” a pamphlet of choice photogravures, to 


OCEANIC S. S. CO., 


114 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Lubricates every pin and pivot, as well as the ch 

and sprockets. The best Bic yele Lubricant made. 
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Hardened and Tempered Razor Steel. Simplest, 
Strongest, and Most Effective Sh: arpene rever made, 
No soiled fingers. Can be carried loose in pocket. 
Weight, 1-3 ounce. 


Buy of your Stationer or Dealer. 
Nickel'ed sample 
2-cent stamps. 
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mailed on receipt of 15e. 
Two sharpeners will be 
2-cent stamps. Heavily Silver-plated 
25e. each. A Combined Sharpener, 
“Stiletto”? Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, ete., 9 
inches long, mailed for 50c. or 26 2-cent stamps. 
Every Sharpener guaranteed. 
seautiful Holiday Gifts,—For 85c. we will 
send Silver ro Sharpener in elegant sterling sil 
ver mcunted case. For $1.50 we will send Com 
bined Sharpener and “ Envelope Opener 
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Stiletto” 
in beautiful silver-mounted case 
Able & Willing Mfg. Co. 
2263 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Place to find Books 


on Natural History is at 


THE NATURAL HISTORY BOOKSTORE 


(Best Books on all Subjects) 
18 ARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher. 
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NTERTAINMENTS. 

The only rn, apparatus ever offered at a low price th 
will give in perfection this latest and most popular form 
amusement, pictures life-size and lifelike in movement. C 
be easily operated and is ready for immediate use, with px 
erful lamp, continuous films, und screen. Send jor desc 

83 Nassau St., 


tive circu/ar. 
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“LAWS; or, Origin, Nz ra 


THE LAW OF 
Destiny of the Soul. 
By Prof.S. P. Wart 
is offered, but attention is invited to 
certain principles that are as fixed 
ing as the laws of any science. Th 0k will put the 
Bible for many in an entirely new light. The over 
shadowing power of God is set forth as the Law of L 
the involuntary principle which is the cause of all p 
nomena of so-called natural evolution, thus supplying 
the missing link which makes science religious and 

religion scientific Cloth, $1.50. 
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SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE, 
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